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Diagnosis and Action 


[ EDITORIAL | 


T Is generally conceded that diagnosis 
l must precede intelligent and effective 
action. It is important that encourage- 
ment and adequate financial support be 
given to well-defined and thoroughly 
organized efforts designed to produce 
scientific and socially desirable diag- 
noses. It is equally important, however, 
that action based on such diagnoses be 
given proper encouragement and suit- 
able financial support. 

In the educational world today there 
are many organizations which are pro- 
ducing valuable diagnoses. Among them 
are the American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, and the American Youth Commis- 
sion. There are, also, foundations such 
as the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. These organizations and foun- 
dations—and others too numerous to 
enumerate—have made diagnostic stud- 
ies which point clearly and urgently 
to the need for and the advantages of 
cooperative action. But the cooperative 
action required to make the most effec- 
tive and practical use of vital diagnostic 
studies has not as yet been effected to 
the extent to which it deservedly should 
be. 

It is the purpose, therefore, of the re- 
organized American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges to establish cooperative re- 


lationships with national organizations 
making scientific diagnostic studies. 
Through such cooperative relationships 
the Association should function effec- 
tively as an implementing agency ca- 
pable of rendering, constructively and 
continuously, practical and useful serv- 
ices to every junior college which is a 
member of the Association. 

There are important diagnostic studies 
which show conclusively and _ signifi- 
cantly that national cooperative action 
is needed if the individual junior college 
is going to make its services meet more 
adequately the needs of those for whom 
the institution exists. These diagnostic 
studies disclose that in the area in which 
the junior colleges are designed to func- 
tion there is urgent need for action di- 
rected to the following: 


1. Putting into effect a program of 
general education which will produce 
the individual whose behavior will be 
such as to make him intelligent and use- 
ful in group activities—the kind of per- 
son who acts in ways that help him and 
others to develop socially desirable and 
useful patterns of behavior. 

2. Putting into effect a program of 
specialized education so as to produce 
the individual qualified to enter eco- 
nomic life more advantageously than he 
would without such specialization. 

3. Putting into effect the kind of place- 
ment service which will help the learner 
at the close of formal schooling to enter 
gainful employment in ways that are of 
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benefit both to the employer and to the 
employee. 

4. Putting into effect a follow-up and 
appraisal service which will determine 
in practical ways the degree of success 
with which the junior college is meeting 
the needs of those it is expected to serve. 


Effective action by each junior college, 
directed to the accomplishment of these 
four major ends and minor ones re- 
lated to them, requires the helpful serv- 
ices of a national organization. The 
reorganized American Association of 
Junior Colleges with a thoroughly quali- 
fied executive secretary and headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C., can render 
such services in ways that will be most 
helpful to every member of the Associa- 
tion. The junior colleges separately and 
independently can not act as effectively 
and as satisfactorily as they should with 
the help of a national coordinating and 
guiding organization such as the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges will 
be in its reorganized form. 

We hear a good deal these days about 
escape from reality. Even great scientists 
who pride themselves on being great 
realists are not free from this escape 
particularly when they attempt to deal 
with economic and social problems. Sig- 
nificant emphasis is given to this fact by 
a scientist, the late Dr. Maurice Hall, in 
a very interesting article entitled “Scien- 
tists Sometimes Tell the Truth” in the 
Scientific Monthly for August, 1938. He 


says: 


Quite visibly, scientists actually seek 
for truth in their occupation as scientists. 
Equally visibly, scientists do not seek 
for truth to any notable extent outside 
of their occupation as scientists, when 
acting in their capacity as human beings. 
They have the same incapacity for ex- 
amining their patterns of behavior by 
the critical methods of science, for justi- 
fying their behavior by the demand for 
adequate evidence, and for sustaining 


their childish beliefs by the demand for 
sound reasoning. .. . Economists and so- 
ciologists have clarified some aspects of 
the problems of production, distribution, 
crime, and maladjustment, but scientists 
in general discuss these subjects with the 
same light touch that has characterized 
their ancestors back through untold gen- 
erations. (Italics not in the original.) 


The economist and the sociologist look 
at the world today and declare that we 
are facing problems which we never 
faced before; and the scientists agree. 
Admiral Byrd remarked recently that 
unless we develop a new human behav- 
ior, our technological knowledge would 
bring “to final ruin all that we have 
achieved in the last three hundred 
years.” But if we do develop a new 
human behavior we shall use the many 
opportunities which science affords us 
to push out the boundaries of the un- 
known so as to build a fairer and better 
life for all of us. The physical and the 
social scientists, however, must act real- 
istically and cooperatively—there must 
be no escape from reality—if this noble 
end is to be accomplished and a new 
human behavior is to be produced. 

The thinking of both physical and 
social scientists discloses unequivocally 
the vital and urgent need for disciplines 
which will help in practical ways to 
develop the behavior that will make 
human beings more intelligent and efli- 
cient in group activities. When mind 
meets mind tolerantly it produces accept- 
able human behavior and the result is 
cooperative action; but when mind meets 
mind intolerantly it produces unaccept- 
able human behavior and the result is 
uncooperative action. It is obvious that 
the development of disciplines which will 
help to produce acceptable human be- 
havior is a responsibility that must be 
assumed and discharged effectively by 
the junior college through the rendering 
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of services suited to the needs of those 
persons which the institution is intended 
to serve. 

A very practicable way of helping to 
develop such disciplines is through a 
national organization such as the reor- 
ganized American Association of Junior 
Colleges which is going to direct its ac- 
tivities towards the implementing of 
scientific diagnoses dealing with junior 
college education. The implementing of 
such diagnoses will practicalize coopera- 
tive action and help to develop acceptable 
human behavior. There are now national 
agencies which are functioning quite effi- 
ciently in securing for us “the why and 
the what.” We need now a national or- 
ganization which will give us the “how” 
—the implementation. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has rendered useful services for 
the past nineteen years and its activities 
have been an important unifying factor 
in the growth and development of the 
junior college movement. For its past 
achievements we are indebted to the 
loyalty of the member institutions, the 
fine leadership of the past presidents 
and the members of the executive com- 
mittees, and especially to the voluntary, 
devoted and continuous services of the 
secretary, Dr. Doak S. Campbell. The 
future achievements of the Association 
will depend on the continued loyalty and 
foresight of the junior colleges, on the 
leadership of the presidents and the 
members of the executive committees, 
and in largest measure on the activities 
of the executive secretary, Dr. Walter C. 
Fells, who recently resigned his profes- 
sorship at Stanford University to become 
the first secretary of the reorganized 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
For eight years Dr. Eells has been the 
editor of the Junior College Journal. He 
is the author of The Junior College 
which is the most extensive textbook on 
the junior college movement. He has 
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participated in various surveys of junior 
colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts, and has written many mono- 
graphs and articles relating to junior 
colleges. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges is fortunate, indeed, to 
secure the services of Dr. Eells in the 
capacity of Executive Secretary. Under 
his direction and with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., it is definitely 
planned to make practicable the coopera- 
tive action which will enable the Associa- 
tion to implement the scientific diagnoses 
relating to junior colleges, thus making 
it possible for each junior college to 
enhance its usefulness in the area which 
it serves by meeting more adequately 
the needs and the demands of a chang- 
ing and industrialized civilization. 


NicuHo.as Riccrarpi, President 


The hope that all of us would have is 
that the junior college would not con- 
ventionalize itself too rapidly, but would 
keep itself open-minded and experimen- 
tal—CHANCELLOR H. W. CHAse, New 
York University. 


Fundamentally, a junior college is a 
teaching institution, and those who can- 
not teach have no place on its faculties. 
—H. E. Ty ter, in Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Economic conditions determine the 
length of free education for all; and 
present and prospective economic con- 
ditions are such that the terminus of 
the public education which the ordinary 
youth is expected to enjoy will be set 
at about the sophomore year in college. 
This means that the public junior college 
will become the characteristic educa- 
tional institution of the United States, 
just as the public high school has been 
up to now.—ROBERT Maynarp HutTcH- 
INS, President, University of Chicago. 
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Problems of Junior College Education 


A. J. CLOUD* ann HAROLD W. LEUENBERGER?{ 


i DECEMBER, 1937, an inquiry was 
sent from the San Francisco Junior 
College to the executive heads of some 
225 representative junior colleges. These 
administrators were asked to state prob- 
lems which confront junior college edu- 
cation at the present time. The problems 
_ were to be listed in terms of: (1) those 
common to all junior college students; 
(2) those pertaining especially to stu- 
dents preparing to transfer to four-year 
colleges or universities; and, (3) those 
concerned especially with students who 
plan to complete their formal education 
in the junior college. 

Replies to the inquiry were received 
from the heads of 115 junior colleges, 
representative in size and distribution. 

The report of the inquiry is presented 
here in order that those administrators 
who cooperated in this study and edu- 
cators in general may learn the results. 
When specific junior colleges see that 
their own problems are identical with 
those of many other colleges, some con- 
certed action toward their solution may 
be taken. 


PROBLEMS OF ALL STUDENTS 


Problems common to all junior col- 
lege students are summarized in Table 
I. Of the 354. problems submitted by the 
college heads, 90 percent were in the 
first nine classifications: guidance, cur- 
riculum, study problems, instruction, 


* President, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, California. 

+ Department of Psychology and Research, 
San Francisco Junior College, San Francisc:. 
California. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF 354 PROBLEMS OF 
JunioR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
COMMON TO ALL JUNIOR COL- 

LEGE STUDENTS 


Percent 
of 
Classification Number total 
93 26 
3. Study problems ....... 36 10 
27 8 
6. Extra-curricular activities 21 6 
7. High school relations .. 19 b) 
8. Orientation and adjust- 
16 
9. Personality and_ char- 
acter development ... 15 4 
10. Finance—general pro- 
9 3 
11. Finance—student ...... 8 2 
12. Community relations ... 5 1 
13. Four-year college _rela- 
14. Miscellaneous ......... 10 3 


morale, extra-curricular activities, high 
school relations, orientation and adjust- 
ment, and personality and character de- 
velopment. The first three classifications 
account for over half of all problems 
submitted in this group. 

Specific problems most frequently 
listed were: 


Guidance 


1. What are the best methods in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance? 

2. How can students be led to make 
the wisest choices of subjects in terms of 
future vocations and general education? , 

3. How can individual skills, apti- 
tudes. interests, and needs be best dis- 
covered ? 
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4, How can effective pre-college guid- 
ance be accomplished? 

5. What should be junior college poli- 
cies in regard to selection and admission 
of students? 

6. What should be the nature and ex- 
tent of the entrance testing program? 

7. What qualities and training are 
essential for the guidance staff? 

8. How can student eliminations from 
the junior college be decreased? 


Curriculum 


1. What types of cultural, or general, 
education should be offered? 

2. What should be the specific con- 
tent of the cultural, or general, courses? 

3. What curriculum will best develop 
civic or social intelligence? 

4. How may the junior college cur- 
ticulum be freed from the domination 
of four-year colleges and universities? 

5. What are the values, and what 
should be the content, of survey and ap- 
preciation courses? 

6. Which courses should every student 
be required to take? 

7. How can the curriculum be made 
functional, in terms of out-of-school 
life? 

8. How can the proper curricular 
balance be maintained among vocation- 
al, cultural, and social development? 


Study problems 


1. How can students be led to proper 
budgeting of their time? 

2. How can students be taught effec- 
tively the proper use of the library? 

3. How can the low scholarship stu- 
dent be dealt with most effectively ? 

4. How can intellectual curiosity be 
aroused in students? 


Instruction 


1. How can instruction be improved? 
2. How can instruction be evaluated? 
3. What steps can be taken to secure 
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improved preparation of junior col- 
lege teachers? 

4. How can more individualization of 
instruction be accomplished? 

D. What is the appropriate teaching 
load in the junior college? 

6. What are the values of such devices 
as visual aids and radio in junior college 
instruction ? 


Morale 


1. How can a “college atmosphere” be 
developed in the junior college? 

2. How can student responsibility and 
initiative be developed? 

3. How should “school spirit” be de- 
fined and fostered? 

4. How can the appropriate student- 
faculty relationships be developed and 
maintained ? 


Extra-curricular activities 


1. What extra-curricular activities 
should be encouraged in junior colleges? 

2. How can student participation in 
extra-curricular activities be encouraged 
—and limited? 

3. What is the best type of super- 
vision for the extra-curricular program? 

4. How can the extra-curricular pro- 
gram be evaluated? 


High school relations 


1. How can the problem of inadequate 
high school preparation of students be 
solved? 

2. How can the integration of the 
high school and junior college programs 
best be accomplished? 


Orientation and adjustment 


What type of orientation program 
will result in the best adjustment of the 
students to college academic and social 


life? 
Personality and character development 


What are the best means of person- 
ality and character development? 
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PROBLEMS OF PREPARATORY STUDENTS 


Guidance, four-year college relations, 
curriculum, study problems, and orienta- 
tion and adjustment led the list of prob- 
lems especially pertinent to four-year 
college preparatory students as sum- 
marized in Table II. These five classifi- 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF 239 PROBLEMS OF 
Junior Epucation Espe- 
CIALLY PERTINENT TO STUDENTS 
PREPARING TO TRANSFER TO FOUR- 
YEAR COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


Percent 
of 
Classification Number _ total 
2. Four-year college rela- 
25 
3. ............ 45 19 
4, Study problems ........ 25 10 
5. Orientation and adjust- 
10 4 
6. Finance—student ...... 7 3 
7 3 
8. High school relations ... 5 2 
9. Personality and character 
development ......... 3 1 
10. Community relations ... 1 0.4 
1]. Extra-curricular 
12. Miscellaneous ......... 4 2 


cations account for 88 percent of the 
239 problems for this group of students. 
The first two, guidance and four-year 
college relations contain more than half 
of the total. Outstanding problems in the 
five fields were: 


Guidance 


1. What are the best methods in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance es- 
pecially in terms of: when to make the 
choice of a four-year college in order to 
prepare for entrance to it; the choice 
of the right course of study to be fol- 
lowed later in the four-year college; and 
the choice of appropriate junior college 
courses in preparation for later spe- 
cialization? 

2. How can the problem of the in- 


ferior student who insists upon four- 
year college preparation be met? 

3. How can students most likely to 
succeed in the four-year college pre- 
paratory courses be selected? 

4. Should there be any segregation or 
separation of students on the basis of 
four-year college preparatory and “ter- 
minal” work? 

5. How can students be induced to 
set up life goals? 


Four-year college relations 


1. How can the problem of transfer 
of credit (without loss of credit) be 
solved? 

2. How can the junior colleges make 
provision for the lack of uniformity, and 
changes in requirements, in the many 
four-year institutions to which their 
students aspire? 

3. How can the four-year college be 
prevailed upon to recognize the junior 
college as an independent educational 
unit, allowing it to work out its own 
problems without present dictation in re- 
gard to the junior college curriculum? 

4. How can integration of junior col- 
lege and four-year college programs best 
be accomplished ? 


Curriculum 


1. How can the conflict between a 
good general education and four-year 
college requirements be solved? 

2. What “general” education should 
be given the preparatory group of stu- 
dents? 

3. How can the junior college cur- 
riculum especially in small junior col- 
leges, be made equal to the lower divi- 
sion courses of four-year colleges? 

4. How can proper social attitudes be 
developed? 

5. What hygiene and physical educa- 
tion program will prove the most use- 
ful, especially in terms of “carry-over- 
to-life” values? 


Problems of Junior College Education ” 


Study problems 

1. How can a “seriousness of scholar- 
ship,” essential to later college work, be 
developed? 


2. How can four-year college stand- 
ards of scholarship be maintained in the 


junior college? 


Orientation and adjustment 


What can the junior college do to 
bring about adequate student adjustment 
to the four-year college upon transfer? 


PROBLEMS OF TERMINAL STUDENTS 


By far the greatest number of prob- 
lems concerning “terminal” students, as 
summarized in Table III, can be clas- 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF 252 PROBLEMS OF 
Junior COLLEGE EDUCATION ESPECIALLY 
PERTINENT TO STUDENTS WHO PLAN 
To COMPLETE THEIR FORMAL EbwUCA- 

TION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Percent 


Number total 


Classification 

eee 131 52 
3. Instruction ............ 10 4 
4. Personality and charac- 

ter development ...... 10 4 
5. Community relations ... 9 4 
6. Finance—general pro- 

8 3 
7. Study problems ........ 6 2 
8. Extra-curricular _activi- 

3 1 
2 1 
10. High school relations .. 1 0.4 
11. Orientation and adjust- 

1 0.4 
12. Four-year college rela- 

1 0.4 
13. Miscellaneous ......... 3 1 


sified as curriculum problems, slightly 
more than half of the 252 problems sub- 
mitted. Other leading classifications 
were: guidance, instruction, and person- 
ality and character development. In these 
four fields the most important specific 
problems appear to be: 


Curriculum 


1. What vocational and semi-profes- 
sional courses can be safely organized in 
terms of present needs and future 
trends? 

2. What specific curriculum will best 
provide adequate vocational training? 

3. What should be the proper “bal- 
ance” between general or cultural edu- 
cation and vocational preparation? 

4. How can loss of credit be avoided 
when students in terminal courses trans- 
fer to college preparatory courses? 

Do. What curriculum will provide stu- 
dents with “civic and social compe- 
tence”? 

6. What courses should be required 
for graduation? 

7. How can a curriculum be de- 
veloped providing for apprentice or “in- 
service’ training in business and 
industry ? 

8. How can the curriculum be evalu- 
ated in terms of value to students? 


Guidance 


1. How can placement of graduates be 
secured ? 

2. What provision for “follow-up” of 
graduates on the job can be made? 

3. In what ways can student abilities, 
interests, personalities, and needs be 
discovered? 

4. How can the students be assisted 
in making appropriate’ vocational 
choices? 

5. By what means can low ability stu- 
dents be convinced that the terminal 
curriculum will be of more value to 
them than college preparatory work? 


Instruction 


1. How can instruction be adapted to 
the ability levels and needs of the ter- 
minal group? 

2. How can the proper balance be- 
tween text book study and practical 
activity work be secured? 
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Does Your Junior College Broadcast? 


J. N. SMELSER* 


| T’s AN old story but just as true today 
as ever: Cooperation is the main- 
spring in most important successes of 
life. The truth of this statement has been 
forcefully exemplified at Phoenix Junior 
College during the past year in the 
building of radio programs. 

More than a year ago representatives 
of KOY, a local radio station, ap- 
proached officials at Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege and proposed that the college broad- 
cast programs regularly several days 
each week by remote control. We were 
assured that if the venture proved to be 
at least fairly successful, it would be- 
come a permanent feature so far as KOY 
was concerned. Mr. D. F. Stone, Director 
of Physics, Dr. H. B. Wyman, Dean of 
the College, and Mr. J. N. Smelser, Di- 
rector of Speech, investigated the cost 
of the proposed venture, and considered 
the problem of planning, preparing, and 
presenting four fifteen-minute programs 
a week. We concluded that, although 
failure would be an unpleasant dose to 
swallow, success was possible. With the 
freedom KOY would give us, success 
would mean a great deal to the college 
generally—and to the community. So, 
briefly, that was the beginning of Phoe- 
nix Junior College’s School of the Air. 

In view of the fact that this article 
is an open answer to many inquiries 
from schools for information about 
School of the Air, we shall attempt to 
clear up some of the common problems 
that face an institution which contem- 
plates radio broadcasts by remote con- 
trol. 


* Director of Speech, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona. 


DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT 


First, let us consider technical matters. 
A telephone wire must connect the broad- 
casting station with the studio on the 
campus. The cost of installation is neg- 
ligible, and in our case was borne by 
KOY. The college studio should be quiet. 
A rug should be placed on the floor, 
heavy curtains at the windows, and, for 
best results, the walls of the room should 
be covered with some standard brand 
of studio accoustical board. Given a 
medium-sized room, the cost of such wall 
treatment should not exceed seventy-five 
dollars. A certain amount of furniture 
is, of course, necessary. Now, to the 
actual broadcasting equipment. 

The first item that enters one’s mind 
is the microphone. A good microphone 
is necessary if we want good broadcast- 
ing. The best and most common kind 
of microphone is the ribbon type. This 
microphone records voice quality excel- 
lently, and has enough electrical output 
to be easily amplified. However, it is a 
very delicate instrument. Care must be 
taken not to touch the microphone while 
it is in operation. Even slight vibrations 
will cause the ribbon to strike the mag- 
nets, thus causing very unpleasant noises 
in reception. The crystal microphone, 
although generally inferior to the ribbon 
type, may be used with satisfaction. It 
presents its greatest weakness when used 
in the broadcasting of vocal and in- 
strumental music, due to its inability to 
record faithfully the more delicate sound 
qualities. Care must be taken not to 
allow the crystal microphone to become 
too hot during broadcasts lest it sud- 
denly crack and “go dead.” In our 
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studio we use two types of the crystal 
microphone: the conventional dia- 
phragm type, and the “floating type” 
mounted in a metal mesh sphere. The 
latter type is known as the “sound cell” 
and picks up quality almost equal to 
the better ribbon types. One of its chief 
deficiencies is its lack of electrical out- 
put. 

Next, we have the amplifier. It is 
important that one equip a studio with 
the best amplifier within his means. The 
best ribbon microphone means nothing 
if used with a poor amplifier. For or- 
dinary remote control broadcasting, the 
amplifier should have two or three in- 
puts so that as many microphones may 
be used on the same program. Our am- 
plifier has three inputs: two for micro- 
phones and one for electrical phono- 
graph pickup which can be used for 
recorded sound effects. It is equipped 
with a volume indicator so that the 
operator can maintain a constant output 
level during broadcasts. Our amplifier 
and its power supply unit were built 
by the college physics department and 
housed in two identical cases to make 
transportation simple. 

In our present setup we have a sound 
amplifier which further builds up any- 
thing in the line whether it comes from 
the main station or from our end of 
the line. A speaker is attached to this 
second amplifier and installed in the 
broadcasting studio so that those wait- 
ing to broadcast can hear their cue 
directly from the main station. Other- 
wise the operator would have to handle 
the cue because he would be the only 
one to hear it by means of ear phones. 

Other equipment found in our studio 
is an electrical timing clock, placed in 
view of the performers; a speaker’s 
stand; and a collection of sound-effect 
devices such as a wind machine, a rain 
machine, and a table upon which are 
mounted a door buzzer and a bell, a 


telephone, a small cabinet containing 
dishes, broken and unbroken, a gallon 
can for water effects, a device for imitat- 
ing the report of a gun, and cocoanut 
shells for imitating the sound of horses 
walking on pavement. It is well to buy 
phonograph records for producing such 
effects as a locomotive, an aeroplane, a 
motor car, and the like. Such records 
may be purchased for about two dollars 
each. If one has a recording outfit he 
may borrow sound-effect records from 
a broadcasting station and make his own 
records from them at a much lower cost. 
We plan to do this. The other sound- 
effect devices mentioned may be made by 
members of the class at a very small 
cost. 

The cost of all the equipment neces- 
sary is a remote control studio varies 
greatly according to the class of equip- 
ment chosen; and according to whether 
or not a part of the equipment is built 
by the school. In any case, the cost may 
be figured easily and should not be pro- 
hibitive in view of the great service it 
renders. 


PROVIDING PROGRAMS 


Having chosen a studio and equipped 
it, an institution still has an important 
problem facing it: that of providing 
worthwhile programs from day to day. 
We have spoken of cooperation and it 
is here that we need the finest sort of 
cooperation if anything better than trash 
is sent out over the air. We need co- 
operation from students, the sponsors 
of organizations, department heads, and 
class-room teachers. It may be thought 
that any teacher or student is anxious 
to get “on the air.” This is not always 
true. Faculty members and students are 
busy with their routine work and it takes 
time to prepare programs and to re- 
hearse them, but the fact that they have 
been willing “to play ball” with us has 
meant, in a large measure, the success 
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of many of our programs. They realize 
that School of the Air is just as impor- 
tant to them as it is to us because it 
is an all-school activity. 

All of our programs are planned and 
conducted in the Radio Speech class, a 
two-hour, two-semester course meeting 
two one-hour periods a week. The class 
is “hand-picked” at registration so that 
we have technicians, writers, announc- 
ers, actors, and program builders in 
fairly well balanced numbers. Of course 
it is much the same as any other class 
in that it inevitably contains a certain 
amount of dead timber—willing but 
dead, nevertheless. If possible, two two- 
hour periods a week should be desig- 
nated for rehearsal purposes. As yet we 
have not been able to do this but we 
feel that we must come to it; supervised 
rehearsals are very necessary. Most of 
our “sour” programs have been a result 
of last-minute and careless preparation 
and of ineffective rehearsals. 

Our program is planned at the begin- 
ning of each semester for the entire 
semester. A program syllabus contains 
a detailed description of each program 
to be given. This description contains 
the name of the announcers, technicians, 
directors, operators of sound effects, and 
participants in the program proper. It 
also contains such information as a des- 
cription of the program, the date of 
rehearsal, the date of production, and 
the latest date the program script may 
be handed to the instructor for his ap- 
proval. Each member of the class and 
all other regular participants are pro- 
vided with a copy of this syllabus. The 
reason for all emphasis on a syllabus is 
that when a program is due, we want 
a program. Those in charge of programs 
and responsible for rehearsals must 
know about their program, in many 
cases, months ahead of time. Chief 
among our problems in the preparation 
of individual programs is impressing 
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the participants on the program with 
the necessity of careful rehearsals. Re- 
hearsals are apt to fall into the dull 
category of plain work. Important de- 
tails of delivery, for example, seem so 
useless to the student who knows little 
or nothing about the art of speaking 
through the microphone. Their audience 
has not as yet become real. Then there 
is the matter of choosing material for 
programs. 

At the present time School of the Air 
provides four fifteen-minute programs 
each week and in addition several special 
broadcasts each month. Our regular 
broadcasts come Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of each week, 
excluding holidays. The members of the 
Radio Speech class prepare, or at least 
direct, all Monday and Tuesday pro- 
grams. Wednesday’s program is pro- 
vided by the department of Music, and 
Thursday’s program is prepared by 
members of the faculty and administra- 
tion, or under their direct supervision. 
This program is strictly educational and 
often administrative in nature. All pro- 
grams are announced by members of 
the Radio Speech class. These announc- 
ers serve also as “reminders” several 
days ahead of time for those who are 
to appear on programs. 

The content of the Monday and Tues- 
day programs is one of the chief worries 
of the student directors and the instruc- 
tor. We do not claim that we have any 
more than scratched the surface in the 
matter of program selection. Here is a 
case of having so many things that we 
might do that it is difficult to choose. 
KOY wants our progams to be flavored 
with school life, interestingly prepared 
and presented, and, of course, in keeping 
with radio ethics. Otherwise, we have a 
pretty clear field of choice. The names 
of some of the programs presented last 
year will give a fairly good idea of their 
content. “World Peace” (Armistice Day 
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program), ‘Art in Mathematics” (fac- 
ulty lecture), “Campus Poetry,” “Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson” (given on his birth- 
day anniversary and consisting of bio- 
graphical facts and the reading of some 
of his works), “Words Often Mispro- 
nounced,” “Common Grammatical Er- 
ors,” “Anatole” (a series of short plays), 
“The Winning Speech” (the winning 
speech in a public speaking contest at 
the College), “Campus Interview,” and 
so on. A few programs have been de- 
voted to advertising school events such 
as plays and games, aand frequently 
“plugs” for school events are thrown 
in with programs on other subjects. 

So, briefly, that is the Phoenix Junior 
College’s School of the Air. It is the 
result of a bit of community and school 
cooperation. No doubt our broadcasts, 
simple as they often are, mean some- 
thing to KOY in a business way. The 
privilege of broadcasting School of the 
Air certainly means something to Phoe- 
nix Junior College. We believe that Mr. 
Burridge D. Butler, owner of WLS and 
KOY, is showing a community spirit 
which other owners of broadcasting sta- 
tions might do well to emulate. Mr. 
Butler, along with Mr. Fred Palmer, 
local manager of KOY, and Mr. Jack 
Williams, Program Director, have made 
it possible for Phoenix Junior College 
to offer one more type of training to 
its students, and to bring the community 
closer to the college it supports. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For an extensive report on “Needed 
Research in Secondary Education,” com- 
piled last year for the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education, the sec- 
tion on Business Education was fur- 
nished by E. G. Blackstone, College of 


Commerce, University of Iowa. It in- 


cludes the following suggestions of ten 
topics under the caption “Junior College 
Business Education :” 

1. History of business education in 
the junior college. | 

2. Status of business education in 
junior colleges. 

3. Functions and objectives of busi- 
ness education in junior colleges. 

4. What percentage of junior college 
commercial students go to senior col- 
lege? 

5. How may guidance and orientation 
for commercial students best be provided 
in junior colleges? 

6. A study of principles of curriculum 
construction for business departments of 
junior colleges—preparatory functions, 
terminal, avoidance of overlapping with 
high school and with senior college. 

7. Occupational opportunity surveys 
for junior college graduates. 

8. Job analyses of occupations for 
which junior college commercial depart- 
ments should provide training. 

9. Placement and follow-up proced- 
ures. 

10. What should be the essential 
qualifications for business teachers in 
junior colleges? 


KANAWHA’S CONTRIBUTION 


Without equipment, without resources, 
and in the darkest days of the depression, 
Kanawha Junior College, in West Vir- 
ginia, began her remarkable service. It 
was a daring venture, the dream of 
courageous men, who realized that 
Charleston is the center of a potential 
full-time student body of at least 2,000. 
During six years of service, Kanawha has 
enrolled more than 2,500 in day and 
evening classes. Fifty colleges and uni- 
versities have accepted the credits of 
Kanawha College students. 
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Curriculum Trends in Junior College 


C. C. COLVERT* 


Ove 500 published articles have 
been published on the junior col- 
lege curriculum since 1930. These ar- 
ticles have been written by junior and 
senior college presidents, deans, pro- 
fessors, instructors, city superintendents, 
and high-school principals. Other lead- 
ers in higher educational fields have 
also interested themselves in the junior 
college curriculum. Almost 500 other ar- 
ticles on the curriculum published prior 
to 1930 are included in the Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges by Walter Crosby 
Fells." 

The outstanding source of published 
materials on the junior college curricu- 
lum is the Junior College Journal 
which is the principal medium of ex- 
pression on the major problems and 
topics in the junior college field. It also 
carries a continuation of the Eells Bubli- 
ography on Junior Colleges which con- 
tained the first 1,600 titles of this num- 
bered sequence. The number of titles 
now number 3,314.? 

The above two sources and other 
bibliographies of the junior college have 
been the means by which a fairly com- 
prehensive viewpoint indicative of the 
trends of the junior college curriculum 
has been secured. The remainder of this 
article, for the most part, is devoted to 
citations of articles which are representa- 
tive of the thinking of those interested 
in the junior college curriculum. 


* Dean, Northeast Center, Louisiana State 
University, Monroe, Louisiana. 

7U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 2, 
1930. 

“Bibliography on Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal (April 1938), VIII, 381-82. 


One is impressed with the uniformity 
of the opinions expressed concerning 
the junior college curriculum. One of 
the most comprehensive statements of the 
types of junior college curricula for the 
complete junior college program is that 
given in the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The following five types 
of curricula are recommended:* (1) cur- 
riculum for social intelligence, (2) vo- 
cational curricula, (3) pre-academic 
curricula, (4) pre-professional curricula, 
and (5) adult education associated with 
the junior college as a supplementary 
service. 

Another forward looking statement 
which incorporates much of the current 
thinking on the junior college curricu- 
lum is that made by Frederick J. Kelly, 
Chief of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., who, after studying 
the problems of social reconstruction 
and the part that the junior colleges 
might have in their solution, summarizes 
as follows:* 

The junior college which will func- 
tion best in this period of social recon- 
struction is one characterized by these 
six statements: (1) It must be distinctly 
a community institution; (2) it must be 
related to the high school in its pro- 
gram; (3) it must be genuinely hos- 
pitable to vocational education; (4) it 
must so organize the community re- 

* State Higher Education in California, Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; 1932, pp. 35-36. 

*“Junior Colleges and Social Reconstruc- 
—_ Junior College Journal (May 1936), V, 
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sources that an abundant leisure life 
shall be participated in by most all the 
youth, particularly the unemployed 
ones; (5) it must be the center of an 
adult education program; (6) it must 
achieve such a measure of social intelli- 
gence among its students that they can 
play their part in moving toward greater 
and greater cooperation. 


Doak S. Campbell, Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, for many years has been a leader 
in the junior college field, epitomizes 
the opinions of many regarding the cur- 
riculum in the following statement :° 


Heretofore appraisal of the work of 
the junior college has been almost wholly 
in terms of ability to pursue work suc- 
cessfully in a higher institution. Impor- 
tant as this concept of the work may be, 
it is by no means adequate since junior 
colleges quite generally lay claim to 
numerous social outcomes that lie out- 
side the strictly preparatory aspects of 
their program. 

From its inception the junior college 
has been proposed as an institution de- 
signed to achieve certain broad social 
ends of which preparation for further 
scholarly pursuits is but a part. If the 
junior college is to achieve these social 
ends it must develop curricula that are 
far more comprehensive than are those 
found in a great majority of junior col- 
leges. 


Another leader in the junior college 
field, Walter Crosby Eells, presents the 
following statement which is reflective 
of some of the recent thinking on the 
junior college curricula.® 


In the local junior college the young 
men and young women of the nation will 
have an opportunity to complete a 


°“Necessity for Critical Evaluation and Ap- 
praisal,” Junior College Journal (December 
1935), VI, 109-10. 

°“Possible Alternatives: The Junior College 
oe Junior College Journal (November 1934), 

» 06-57, 


higher level of education under home 
conditions and to prepare themselves not 
only to earn a better living but also to 
live a better life. ... Possibly the Federal 
Government, in the present crisis which 
is so severely trying men’s souls, could 
make no better investment for the future 
security of the nation than to grant sub- 
sidies (only a fraction of the per capita 
amounts being invested in the CCC 
camps or of the larger per capita 
amounts being invested in the peniten- 
tiaries) to assure every young man and 
woman, not otherwise profitably em- 
ployed, of the opportunity to spend two 
years beyond the high-school level in an 
institution of the junior college type 
with a curriculum not copied from the 
university but adjusted to their own in- 
dividual abilities and needs, a curricu- 
lum designed primarily to train them 
“for social citizenship in American 
civilization.” 


L. V. Koos, an early student of the 
junior college movement, after studying 
trends in the junior colleges and in the 
junior college divisions of four-year 
liberal arts colleges, concludes :’ 


Considerable progress has been made 
toward the clarification of purposes ap- 
propriate to the curriculum of the first 
two years in colleges and universities. 
This clarification is bringing increased 
emphasis on exploration and orientation, 
broad general education, and the inti- 
mate articulation of high school and 
junior college years; it is stimulating 
the emergence of purposes like the 
rounding out of general education dur- 
ing these years, the horizontal unifica- 
tion of education, and provision for stu- 
dents not going on to levels beyond the 
junior college period; and it is recom- 
mending for subordinate roles the tradi- 


*“Significant Trends in the Curriculum at 
the Junior College Level,” Proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1934, VI, General Education, Its 
Nature, Scope, and Essential Elements, ed. 
Wm. S. Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press), 92-106. 
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tional purposes of preparation for ad- 
vanced work, the beginning of special- 
ization, and selection for higher levels 
with which the first two groups of pur- 
poses just named are in at least partial 
conflict. 


John W. Barton, the late president of 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, after “more than a cursory re- 
view of the literature of the junior col- 
lege” reports the following specific 
trends 


The junior colleges themselves still 
keep the preparatory courses foremost 
in the offerings, although there has been 
a decided emphasis placed upon voca- 
tional and pre-professional education 
which may be preparatory. The terminal 
curricula have been generally adopted 
without the introduction of as many new 
courses as might be expected; however, 
there are several notable exceptions. 
Semi-professional courses are on the in- 
crease in practically all types of junior 
colleges. Adult education courses, orien- 
tation survey courses, or guidance 
courses, while definitely noted as_be- 
ing introduced over scattered areas, are 
yet far from general acceptance or in- 
clusion in the junior college curriculum. 


Karl K. Wilson, Assistant Dean, Cof- 
feyville Junior College, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, points out the importance of voca- 
tional and terminal courses in the 
following paragraph:°® 


The junior college should shift its major 
emphasis on offerings of a preparatory 
nature for the benefit of a few and place 
that emphasis upon vocational and ter- 
minal offerings for a large number of 
students. It does not follow that the pre- 
paratory function need be discarded. 
There is a very definite need for such 
training at the junior college level. What 


®° “Trends in the Junior College Curriculum,” 
Junior College Journal (May 1935), V, 418. 
°“Vocational Objectives in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Junior College Journal (April 1936), 


VI, 359. 
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it does mean is that the preparatory func- 
tion should not be the dominant func- 
tion. 


An expression similar to the above is 
made by J. Thomas Davis, Dean of the 
John Tarleton Junior College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas:'° 


The junior college possesses two very 
potent and distinct functions: first to 
provide special vocational and semi- 
technical training for the great body of 
young men and women who probably 
cannot and who will not attend school 
beyond this college period, and second 
to provide two years of the traditional 
and fundamental classical college cur- 
riculum required for advancement into 
the specialized fields of the senior col- 
lege and university. 


Similarly, W. W. Haggard, President 
of Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois, 
says:"? 


The junior college must meet the vo- 
cational needs of its community. There 
are other ways in which it can enrich 
the life of the community from which 
it draws its support, but there is none 
any more realistic than this one. More- 
over, the services of this type can be 
identified. Vocational training will con- 
tinue to be an essential element of our 
educational program. 


A somewhat different point of view 
with respect to offering vocational 
courses in the junior colleges is given 
by the late William M. Proctor, Profes- 
sor of Education, Stanford University. 
He says:7? 


There is a wide range of middle group 
technical vocations as well as semi-pro- 
fessional vocations into which many per- 
sons with the equivalent of two years of 


% “Adolescence and the Junior College,” The 
Texas Outlook (March 1936), XX, 17. 

1A Demand on the Junior College,” Jun- 
ior College Journal (October 1936), VII, 2. 

“Vocations and Avocations,” The Nation’s 
Schools (January 1935), XV, 17-18. 
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college, if they had some special train- 
ing during that two years, could go. 
But only a few junior colleges out of 
490 now in existence offer any semi- 
professional technical or terminal 
courses because they say the students 
will not take them. There are two chief 
reasons for this attitude when it exists. 
First, the administrators and faculty 
members are still imbued with the idea 
that the junior college is simply a de- 
tached segment of an old line liberal arts 
college, and, therefore, should not soil 
its hand with any courses which smack 
of the earth earthy, or which could by 
any chance, be labeled practical or vo- 
cational. Second, the students who come 
to these junior colleges are ambitious 
to enter the learned professions, so un- 
less a course is labeled either profes- 
sional or is acceptable as coinage of 
the realm toward lower division college 
credit, they will have none of it. The 
situation is a hangover from the aristo- 
cratic traditions in occupations, and only 
a few junior colleges are bold enough 
to defy this tradition. 


A criticism of the curriculum of the 
junior college with implications as to 
what it should be was made by William 
H. Snyder, formerly Director of the Los 
Angeles Junior College, and is summar- 
ized as follows:'* 


The junior college is the first public- 
ly organized attempt to meet the needs 
of the non-academically minded high 
school graduate, but even now in many 
junior colleges most of the work is aca- 
demic and simply a duplication of the 
courses given at the university. .. . There 
is no attempt in these courses to meet 
the needs of the non-academic students 
nor in any way to adjust the students 
to the social, economic, or industrial en- 
vironment of the community. 


Frederick Eby of the University of 
Texas, who for many years has been 
*“The Real Function of the Junior Col- 


lege.” Junior College Journal (November 
1930), I, 76-77. 


interested in the junior college, points 
out trends in the vocational offerings in 
the following editorial 


It would appear certain that we may 
expect several trends and needs to be- 
come more important during the next 
decades. First, the age at which youth 
will enter upon vocational life will prob- 
ably be several years later than in the 
past because of technological unemploy- 
ment. Second, more of technical training 
will be required in the ordinary voca- 
tions and also in the minor professions. 
Third, vocational guidance, at present 
the most gaping lack in all our educa- 
tional system, must become a dominant 
interest of educators. Fourth, state au- 
thorities are still too apathetic in regard 
to an adequate care and culture of youth 
in middle adolescence. In the working 
out of the problenis arising from these 
conditions the Federal government is 
vitally concerned. 


Following a rather comprehensive 
statement of the preparatory function 
of the junior college, Katharine M. Dent- 
worth, President of Bradford Junior 
College, Bradford, Massachusetts, says:1° 


In conclusion, cognizant of the great 
range of innate and acquired capacities 
and interests of students, and conscious 
of a world of ever increasing change and 
consequently of ever changing needs, the 
junior college, having demonstrated the 
ability to discharge successfully the 
preparatory function, must now meet the 
challenge of the long neglected terminal 
function. 


Doak S. Campbell expresses the idea 
that practices in the junior college cur- 
riculum are not satisfactory in the fol- 
lowing editorial 


* “Retrospect and Prospect,” Junior College 
Journal (March 1936), VI, 280. 

* “Preparatory Function of the Junior Col- 
lege,” Junior College Journal (May 1932), II, 
463. 

*“The Junior College Curriculum,” Junior 
College Journal (April 1933), III, 418-19. 
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There seems to be small hope that the 
junior college will make its distinctive 
contribution until it shall adopt curricu- 
lum procedures based upon _ other 
premises than those now in current use. 
If there is a philosophy peculiar to the 
junior college, it should be stated. The 
aims of education at the junior college 
level should be determined. These should 
be comprehensive and should be in ac- 
cord with the considerations of funda- 
mental curriculum construction. These 
aims should be so related to the interest 
and abilities of students of junior college 
age that materials and pupil activities 
will grow out of them logically. 


From the above excerpts there ap- 
pears to be general agreement that vo- 
cational and semi-professional courses 
adaptable to the community and young 
people’s needs should be offered in the 
junior college. In addition, the concensus 
of opinion seems to be that such courses 
are to become more important as we 
progress in technology. 

Another point of view, complemen- 
tary to the above, reflected in a great 
many of the writings reviewed, is ex- 
pressed by John W. Harbeson, Princi- 
pal of Pasadena Junior College, Califor- 


nia, as follows:1” 


A foundation of general education 
must be laid for vocational specializa- 
tion adequate for the needs of citizen- 
ship and personality development. 


Similarly, William H. Conley, Dean 
of Wright Junior College, Chicago, in 
an article on recent significant curricular 
changes, states that the changes that 
appear significant are:'® 


The enrichment of offerings, the increase 
in pre-professional work, the develop- 


* “Vocational Completion Courses at Pasa- 
dena Junior College,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education (November 1936), XI, 
434. 

* “Recent Significant Curricular Changes,” 
Junior College Journal (May 1937), VII, 458. 
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ment of semi-professional curricula, and 
the movement toward general education. 


Nicholas Ricciardi, President of the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
California, stresses the need of general 
education from a somewhat different 
point of view and points out that the 
junior college curriculum should also 
provide for adults. He states:?® 


In the future, the junior college must 
concern itself, more and more, with 
making available for all students—the 
adults as well as the young persons— 
what may be called a general and basic 
program of education. Such a program 
should be designed specifically to make 
the person who completes it satisfactorily 
better able to adjust himself to his funda- 
mental human relationships. This basic 
program of education should not be 
limited to young men and to young 
women, to the so-called regular students, 
but it should be adapted to the adults of 
the area which the junior college serves. 
The junior college should be the center 
of an adult educational program based 
upon a careful survey of the junior col- 
lege district. 


The concept of adult education as a 
part of its responsibility seems to be 
growing in the junior college. Many 
have indicated that the junior college 
should have a definite adult education 
program. Walter Crosby Eells made a 
study of adult education in California 
junior colleges and expressed the con- 
viction that?° 


Adult education of collegiate as dis- 
tinguished from high school and trade 
school level should have a distinct place 
in the programs of most of our junior 
colleges. Adult education should be con- 
sidered an integral part of the total 
program of the junior college, not an 


”“The Junior College of Tomorrow,” The 
School Executive (March 1936), LV, 267. 

2° Adult Education in California Junior Col- 
leges,” Junior College Journal (May 1935), 
V, 448. 
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incidental adjunct to be curtailed or 
discontinued as an unnecessary frill at 
first need for financial retrenchment. 


George F. Zook, President of the 
American Council on Education, says 
of adult education in the junior col- 


leges:** 


We are at the beginning of a period when 
the processes of the educational system 
including the junior colleges will be 
further integrated with all aspects of our 
social life. The junior colleges have a 
great opportunity to exhibit leadership 
in this movement. Nothing could give 
them a firmer place in the affections of 
the American people than a vigorous re- 
sponse to this opportunity. 


The trends in the junior college cur- 
riculum reflected in these statements 
have stimulated the development of new 
type courses. The question of accrediting 
many such courses by senior colleges 
and accrediting agencies has arisen. B. 
Lamar Johnson, of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, after a discussion of 
the problem of acceptance of junior 
college credits in new type courses by 
universities and colleges, says:?* 


The solution, in brief, is this: In the 
comparatively near future, the junior 
college diploma will be accepted by col- 
leges and universities, just as graduate 
schools recognize the baccalaureate, 
without reference to information relative 
to every course pursued. 

When this time comes, the junior col- 
lege will be free to shake off the restrict- 
ing shackles of traditionalism; the jun- 
ior college will be able to devote itself 
wholeheartedly and completely to the 
new education. 


*“Junior Colleges and Adult Education,” 
Junior College Journal (March 1934), IV, 280. 

*“Criteria for Defining New Type Courses,” 
School and Society (September 14, 1935), 
XLII, 365. 


Further citations from the published 
literature do not seem warranted, be- 
cause of the limits of the scope and ex- 
tent of this study. The trends in the 
junior college curriculum, as revealed 
in the current literature, may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The junior col- 
lege should place more emphasis on 
vocational, terminal, and semi-profes- 
sional courses; (2) general education 
for the youth of junior college age 
should be stressed as a unifying agency 
in the development of citizenship and 
cultural background; (3) the junior col- 
lege should develop its curriculum to 
include the education of the adults in 
the community; and (4) the accrediting 
agencies should permit the junior col- 
lege to construct its curricula so that 
the needs of the youth and others in the 
service area of the institution may be 
best served in keeping with the objectives 
of the institution under consideration. 


PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 


During the entire school year, the 
journalism students of Anderson College, 
South Carolina, look forward to the pub- 
lication of the special editions of the 
Anderson Daily Mail and Independent 
which they sponsor, the 1938 issues of 
which appeared April 27. About the 
first of April plans are worked out for 
the publication and the editorial and 
advertising staffs are chosen supplement- 
ing the staff members of The Yodler, the 
college publication. Each department of 
the college is featured through articles 
or pictures. About 30 college students 
report for duty at the newspaper offices 
to sell the papers on the streets just as 
soon as they come from the press. The 
money made from their work is used to 
finance additional copies of the college 


paper, The Yodler. 
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Developing Social Competence 


IRVIN F. 


At weeks ago a group of Missouri 
junior college administrators and 
instructors discussed in the general ses- 
sion of an annual conference the matter 
of developing social intelligence through 
the junior college. 

Whether or not there is a distinct type 
of intelligence which can correctly be 
denominated “social intelligence” is a 
matter of conjecture. Dr. Denworth re- 
cently called attention to the fact that 
the commission which examined the data 
gathered by the recent Carnegie survey 
of tax-supported higher education in 
California urged that a curriculum for 
social intelligence be made basic to all 
other curricula.’ Saucier, in discussing 
the meaning of intelligence for educa- 
tion, makes the following statement:? “It 
is true that often an individual may be 
high in all three types of intelligence, the 
abstract, the mechanical, and the social.” 
Many other instances could be cited to 
show that the term “social intelligence” 
is enjoying rather extensive usage in 
current educational literature, despite 
the fact that recent philosophical thought 
and psychological experimentation both 
seem to point to the conclusion that a 
special type of intelligence which could 
be designated as “social” does not exist. 
It appears inconsistent to give credence 


* Dean, Flat River Junior College, Flat 
River, Missouri; a paper read at the Junior 
College Conference, Columbia, Missouri, De- 
cember 4, 1937. 

*Katherine M. Denworth, “Education for 
Social Intelligence,” Junior College Journal 
(November 1937), VIII, 55. 

?'W. A. Saucier, Introduction to Modern 
Views of Education, Ginn and Company, 1937, 
p. 32. 


COYLE* 


to the work of Lashley and others, to 
discard faculty and other atomistic 
points of view in mental organization, to 
follow the swing toward certain general 
concepts of Gestaltism, and at the same 
time break intelligence into types or 
areas. 

The late Dean Haggerty, in writing 
for the Committee on Revision of 
Standards set up by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, said:* “Many 
of the general objectives of education 
can be grouped under the term social 
competence.” This expression has merit, 
and apparently “social competence” 
must be what is meant by “social intelli- 
gence.” The word “competence” seems 
to connote a high degree of development 
of learned responses, whereas, the term 
“intelligence” indicates a native ability 
which environment probably can affect 
but little, at any rate after the first few 
years of life. According to Saucier, na- 
tive ability can be developed consider- 
ably by surroundings rich in stimulation, 
but it is doubtful that intelligence is 
subject to development in a degree at all 
comparable to that of which social ad- 
justment is capable in normal human 
beings.* | 

It seems that a person is socially com- 
petent when he meets in a way satisfac- 
tory to himself and acceptable to others 
the social conditions thrust upon him. 
According to Judd, socialization is the 


*M. E. Haggerty, The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, Vol. Ill. University of Chicago 
Press, 1937, p. 40. 

* Saucier, op. cit., p. 88. 
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acquisition by the individual of those 
practices which have been crystallized 
in social institutions.® Thus, society has 
to be taken into consideration as we 
delve into the matter of social compe- 
tence. The point of view here is the 
pragmatic one, that is, that we must 
take society as it is and not as we think 
it should be. The schools do not make 
society ; rather society makes the schools. 
According to Knight,® “Organized edu- 
cation, democratically controlled, is... 
an agency for promoting continuity, or 
even for accentuating accepted values, 
not a means by which ‘society’ can lift 
itself by its own bootstraps into a differ- 
ent spiritual world.” And as President 
Hutchins said in a recent address;’ 
“whatever is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there.” 

Frequently there is no clearcut separa- 
tion between matters social and matters 
economic. One of the most important 
considerations in the development of 
social competence, at any rate for most 
people, is the development of a fair 
degree of economic independence. This 
may not be as it should be, but it is as 
it is. President Hutchins said recently 
that the chief desire and interest of dem- 
ocratic man is making money. This 
statement is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. Thus, it seems that it would be 
difficult to develop social competence in 
a young person of junior college age 
unless this person is reasonably sure 
that his economic endeavors will reach 
later a fairly satisfactory degree of frui- 
tion. As a matter of fact, social compe- 


*Charles H. Judd, The Psychology of So- 
cial Institutions. Macmillan Co., 1926. Quoted 
in Fourteenth Yearbook Department of Super- 
intendence, 1936, p. 43. 

°Frank Knight, quoted by Robert M. 
Hutchins in an address “The Outlook for 
Higher Education,” before the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis, Nov. 19, 1937. 

“Robert M. Hutchins, in address indicated 
in footnote 6. 


tence in an adult might disintegrate 
rapidly if a serious economic maladjust- 
ment is encountered. The position here 
is not at all idealistic but certainly 
smacks of considerable realism. 

Eugenie Leonard, vice president and 
Dean of Women of the San Francisco 
Junior College, in addressing the Junior 
College section of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women at New Orleans 
last February, advanced several theses, 
two of which might be mentioned ap- 
ropos this point. She stated® “That the 
celebrated apathy and worthlessness of 
the average junior college student is 
due, not to a lack of interest, but to 
unsatisfied hunger,” and “that the nor- 
mal consuming hunger of those two 
years in vocational.” This is to be ex- 
pected in a society which places extreme 
emphasis on economic considerations. If 
President Hutchins and Mrs. Leonard 
and our own observations are correct 
the junior college can at present do 
much toward developing social compe- 
tence, sometimes known as “social in- 
telligence,” by giving that instruction 
which will best fit young people to make 
satisfactory adjustments in the economic 
struggle which awaits them. Of course 
the school has not fulfilled its total 
obligation by merely educating for 
economic competence. 

While the making of satisfactory eco- 
nomic adjustment goes a long way to- 
ward the development of social compe- 
tence, there are many other matters of 
sufficient significance to warrant some 
consideration here. Dr. Denworth, in 
discussing the new curriculum for social 
intelligence, lists the following conjec- 
tures as to the directions the new cur- 
riculum will take:® orientation of 
students in a world of knowledge, ac- 


*Eugenie A. Leonard, “That the Young 
Shall Have Visions,” Junior College Journal 
(November 1937), VIII, 68-69. 

Denworth, op. cit., 55. 
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quaintance with social institutions, 
inculcation of a scientific attitude, en- 
abling students to keep their heads in a 
swiftly changing economic and social 
world, teaching students how to study, 
remedying defects in reading and com- 
position, teaching better use of leisure, 
teaching the enjoyment of art and music, 
imparting of tolerance and sympathy, 
preparation for marriage, educating stu- 
dents to be intelligent consumers, teach- 
ing etiquette and good taste, imparting 
the fundamentals of hygienic living, and 
training in how to get along with them- 
selves and with others. 

If the powers that be should grant 
to junior colleges the privilege of setting 
up this so-called curriculum for social 
competence, what kind of a program 
would be devised? Dr. Denworth, in re- 
ferring to the recommendations of the 
commission above mentioned, says that’® 
“an active acceptance of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations would revolu- 
tionize current practice.” Nevertheless, 
the list of probable aims of the new 
social curriculum includes for the most 
part objectives which purportedly are 
now embodied in the programs of many 
junior colleges. It is likely that many 
junior colleges throughout the country, 
being somewhat irked by university 
domination, want to introduce new pro- 
cedures which they have not yet deter- 
mined and which they might not be able 
to determine satisfactorily if they had 
the opportunity. 

Apparently the problem which con- 
fronts us is not one demanding radical 
changes in our offering, but instead one 
calling for a few additions, perhaps a 
few deletions, and certainly considerable 
shift in subject matter emphasis, par- 
ticularly on the part of those junior 
colleges which are large enough to offer 
curricula other than the preparatory. It 
is not the purpose here to discuss the 
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value of freshmen and sophomore sub. 
ject matter as it relates to success in 
senior college and graduate work. But 
the universities are not to be denied the 
right to set up entrance requirements for 
students asking for advanced standing. 

Though 56 per cent of the graduates 
of the junior college in which I work 
never enroll in higher institutions, and 
though the withdrawal of freshmen up 
to the beginning of the sophomore year 
is approximately 50 per cent, our school 
is still bound to operate for the most 
part as a preparatory school. We do not 
have sufficient financial ability to offer 
work of wider scope although if we 
could do so we would attract many more 
students and retain them longer. 

If a curriculum designed to develop 
social competence is to be accepted from 
the beginning by the students the work 
will have to be acceptable for credit by 
higher institutions. It has been dis- 
covered through the offering of certain 
well known commercial subjects that 
students, even many who do not plan to 
offer such credit for advanced standing, 
very frequently dodge those subjects 
carrying some doubt as to acceptance by 
higher institutions. This, then, will be 
one of the obstacles in setting up the 
new social program. It is likely also that 
community sentiment will not at once be 
wholly in favor of any wide variation 
from the traditional offering. 

If the senior colleges would accept 
junior college graduates regardless of 
subjects studied, if those students who 
will not go on to higher institutions 
could be selected accurately, and if stu- 
dent and patron objections could be 
sidetracked the program for the develop- 
ment of social competence could be ini- 
tiated, assuming, of course, that the con- 
tent and methods of such a program were 
known. 

The schools can not become totally 
idealistic and train young people to fit 
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into some utopian society. This would 
be developing social incompetence. It 
is doubtful if schools could vary greatly 
from the customary procedure of train- 
ing for what has been and what now is, 
and at that there usually is considerable 
social and economic lag in school pro- 
orams. 

In the small degree in which the junior 
colleges and other schools might digress 
from accepted procedures an attempt 
could be made to inculcate in young 
people a sense of values slightly differ- 
ent from the common pattern, and, thus, 
after many years, or perhaps genera- 
tions, some gradual change in society 
might be produced. I probably shall 
never attempt to write of a Utopia, nor 
would I take much stock in Shangri-La; 
and I doubt if I would be in favor of 
returning to that fabulous time when 
man’s best riches were ignorance of 
wealth. Nevertheless, it appears that our 
sense of values has become somewhat 
distorted and that frequently we are 
pursuing baleful stars which fade in 
mockery and tribulation. What we are 
going to do about it is a moot question. 
Some say hobnob with Plato, Aquinas, 
and Hegel; if doing so will modify 
significantly our sense of values, specifi- 
cally if it will lessen the intensity of 
our greed, they are right in their judg- 
ment. 

The junior college students with 
whom I am familiar are in need of in- 
struction through intelligently supervised 
practice in matters of social import. 
There is need for a social program from 
which students would develop in the 
direction of competence in matters of 
etiquette and social graces, good taste 
in dress and personal appearance, selec- 
tion of entertainment, the art of con- 
versation, the necessity for cooperation, 
the creation of wholesome friendships, 
the minimizing of selfishness, and the 
development of personality so as to 


avoid extreme introversion and extra- 
version. 

To appreciate flowers one must ex- 
perience flowers. Many of our students 
are denied much of social development 
because their inability to read makes it 
impossible for them to experience good 
literature, good speeches, and much of 
the higher type of conversation. This 
relates social progress to the prosaic 
process of learning to read. Many adults 
are unable to appreciate art and music 
because they never had a chance to ex- 
perience them. Herein lies a fertile field 
for the junior colleges. Much in the 
way of social satisfaction in adult life 
is to be had from ability to engage in 
wholesome leisure activities. Play and 
recreation apparently are becoming 
more important as the decades pass. 

The colleges might render invaluable 
service to students and to society by 
giving instruction in marriage and 
worthy home membership. Successful 
marriage and _ satisfactory home life 
should constitute powerful influences in 
the development of social competence. 
Perhaps too few schools are now in- 
cluding this type of instruction in their 
programs. Training for home member- 
ship would involve study of wide va- 
riety, including consumership, foods, 
clothing, home furnishing, entertaining 
and entertainment, thrift, mechanics of 
home appliances, and reproduction and 
child care. 

It seems reasonable that persons 
would be aided in their attempt to de- 
velop social competence if they were 
familiar with the social, economic, and 
political history of at least the last few 
decades and perhaps of the last few 
centuries. Of course we are teaching 
subject matter of this nature today, but 
it is doubtful if students are gaining a 
functional comprehension of the far- 
reaching social consequences of political 
and economic developments, 
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Needs of Two Types of Students 


HENRY IRVING WEITZEL* 


HE topic “Providing for the Needs 

of University and Non-University 
Students in the Same Junior College 
Classes” is one that cannot be discussed 
intelligently until a number of funda- 
mental questions are settled, at least 
tentatively. Among these are: 

1. What is a university student? A 
non-university student ? 

2. Who, or what, gives him one of 
these appellations? 

3. How shall we recognize a student 
as being either the one or the other? 

4. Should the purpose, content, or 
methods of a course necessarily be 
varied for the different members (i.e., 
university and non-university students) 
in the course? 

D. Is it necessary to provide for the 
needs of these two kinds of students in 
the same junior college classes? 

Upon first inspection it may appear 
that these are very elementary ques- 
tions, indeed. I propose to show, how- 
ever, that they are really fundamental. 
Take the first question, for example. 
You may define a university student as 
one taking junior-college courses accept- 
able by, and leading to, the university ; 
and the non-university student as one 
not taking courses leading to junior 
standing in the university. But statistics 
show that large numbers of students 
who receive our “junior certificate” can- 
not for one reason or another, or at 
least do not, go on to the university. 
This raises another question which I 


* Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California; a paper presented at the Los 
Angeles County Institute, Compton, California, 
November 20, 1937. 


shall simply leave with you: “Should 
not these students, for purposes of in- 
struction and of curriculum classifica- 
tion, be considered as non-university 
students, rather than the opposite?” 
The second question of my five may 
appear a little more difficult to answer. 
What makes a student a university or a 
non-university student? Merely his own 
statement of interest in, or intention to 
pursue courses leading to vocations for 
which only the standard colleges, uni- 
versities, graduate and _ professional 
schools can properly prepare? Shall he 
be allowed to make such a far-reaching 
decisions as this without the benefit of 
adequate counseling? I feel that the 
smaller junior colleges, and I say this 
in no critical way, will often allow the 
student to choose by himself, on the 
basis of either real or fancied interests, 
the label—university or non-university 
—which he will wear. If this is true, 
what then of the larger junior colleges? 
The third question is “How shall we 
recognize the student as being either 
university or non-university bound?” I 
would have no particular objection to 
letting the student’s interest determine 
that point, with certain reservations. In 
the first place, however, I would want 
to make sure that his stated interest was 
real, rather than imagined. You might 
demand of him evidences of real inter- 
est—reading he had done, leaders he 
had talked with, trips and excursions 
taken, minor inventions and models 
made, and the like. Then you might 
ascertain if there is evidence that he 
has. the ability or abilities necessary to 
succeed in the projected field. Finally, 
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you might (diplomatically of course) 
inquire whether the social and economic 
background is such as to give promise 


that the vocational choice may be real- 


ized. 

All this is “counseling” in the best 
sense of the word. As can be seen, it 
calls for cumulative records, personal 
data, test scores, inventories, report 
blanks, and a face-to-face interview. The 
outcome of the interview can _ well 
amount to a tentative recognition that 
the student is either a university or a 
non-university student since, where the 
institution is small, all will be placed in 
much the same junior college classes 
anyway. But what do we find in the 
larger junior college? 

In these institutions classification is 
inevitable. It might be made on the basis 
just mentioned—that of allowing the 
student concerned to make his own selec- 
tion—but it just isn’t commonly done. 
Instead, two other plans are prominent- 
ly employed. 

One recognizes a student as being 
either university or non-university solely 
on the basis of his high school record. 
If upon graduation from high school he 
is eligible for admission to the state 
university, or, lacking that, has a 1.75 
grade-point-ratio, or if he had met some 
other previously announced standard he 
is admitted to the “Certificate” group. 
If he falls short by ever so little he is 
eligible for admission only to the “Di- 
ploma” group. Although requirements 
are clearly stated, and provision usually 
made, for “transfer” to Certificate status 
please bear this in mind: Given certifi- 
cate status he may take any certificate 
course or curriculum, but as long as he 
has diploma status he is restricted to the 
pursuit of diploma courses and cur- 
ricula only. 

If anyone believes this hard and fast 
system is either just or fair he has only 
to examine Dr. Harbeson’s researches 


which show clearly that the upper third 
of these so-called “diploma students” 
are penalized and the lower third of the 
so-called “certificate students” are given 
more than they deserve by this rigid sys- 
tem of student classification. For a time 
we ourselves used it; but we abandoned 
it over seven years ago. 

I was asked to inject a certain “sci- 
ence” flavor into this discussion. Per- 
haps by using an illustration from chem- 
istry—a subject which I taught for many 
years on both the university and junior 
college levels—I can do so and thus have 
my illustration serve a double purpose. 
While the certificate and diploma classi- 
fication was in effect we found that it 
was customary for the diploma student 
who had “recommended” grades (A’s 
or B’s) in his high-school chemistry 
literally to “sail” through his college 
chemistry course; while the certificate 
student who had only C grades in his 
high school chemistry seemed to have 
more or less difficulty with his chemistry 
in the junior college. 

We still have classification but it is by 
no means as rigid. Our present aim is to 
classify, through a system of prerequi- 
sites, courses and curricula rather than 
students. For example, we have no cer- 
tificate or diploma groups of students, 
but we do have certificate and diploma 
curricula. “What is the difference?” you 
say. A student pursuing a diploma cur- 
riculum takes certificate courses to what- 
ever extent he can qualify to take them. 
A student pursuing a certificate curricu- 
lum takes diploma courses whenever he 
cannot qualify for the corresponding 
certificate course. It may take such a 
student longer than two years to accom- 
plish his objective; but so did it under 
the old method. A “recommended” stu- 
dent with a C grade in high school chem- 
istry may still take “certificate” junior- 
college chemistry. But so also may a 
“non-recommended” student with a B 
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high school chemistry grade. He now 
has his chance. 

Fourth, “Should the purpose, content, 
and methods of a science course be dif- 
ferent for the university and non-univer- 
sity students?” My answer is that the so- 
called minimum essentials might well be 
the same, so long as they were func- 
tional minimum essentials. The purpose 
of the junior college, and this includes 
all lower division university work, 
should be to promote liberalizing, cul- 
tural, general education. This kind of 
education is just as good as background 
for later specialization as it is for equip- 
ping a student with the common tools 
of intelligent citizenship. 

But, having in mind that the purpose 
of the two kinds of students is different, 
the wise science teacher will strive espe- 
cially for appreciation of the subject 
from the non-university students. He 
must see that the university students 
have, in addition to the minimum essen- 
tials, technical mastery and laboratory 
skill. 

Where the minimum essentials idea 
is used the work can be individualized 
through text book assignments of differ- 
ent length and difficulty, through outside 
and collateral readings of different 
amounts and character, through labora- 
tory experiments requiring different de- 
grees and kinds of skill, and through the 
assignment of a suitable project to each 
member of the class. 

Still other ideas may be used. Some 
instructors divide their classes up into 
smaller groups of about five students 
each, and teach different materials to 
these small groups. Another idea that I 
have seen tried I believe has possibili- 
ties. In order to get enough students to 
conduct a summer-school class it has 
sometimes been necessary in my institu- 
tion to combine the students wanting the 
first semester of chemistry with those 
wanting the second semester. When this 
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was done it was customary for the in- 
structor to lecture to, or hold recitation 
or discussion with the one group while 
the other group worked in the laboratory 
adjoining. After this had gone on for 
some time the laboratory group came in 
for their lecture, while the first lecture 
group took their place in the laboratory. 
Might not the university and non-uni- 
versity students in a given course be 
handled in a similar way? 

The last question: “Is it necessary to 
provide for the needs of university and 
non-university students in the same 
classes?” can now be quickly answered. 
In the large junior college the answer is 
“No.” A distribution of students to cur- 
ricula and courses appropriate to their 
interests, needs, and abilities is far more 
to be desired. Caring for diverse needs 
in any given junior college class is ad- 
mittedly difficult, and for the large insti- 
tution there is a distinct advantage in 
practicing some type of segregation. 
Mere segregation, however, will not 
solve the whole problem. It only makes 
the groups somewhat more homogeneous 
than they were before. The spread of 
ability and real interest among the class 
members will still be sufficiently great to 
challenge any live instructor. 

The small junior college must provide 
for many diverse needs in the same class. 
Along with a smaller offering of subjects 
there will be smaller classes for its in- 
structors to teach (we hope). I have 
talked with many junior college instruc- 
tors who feel that instruction might be 
individualized in classes of from 15 to 
25 students, but that it is out of the 
question in classes of from 35 to 40 stu- 
dents. But even if the classes are rela- | 
tively small the problem will still be 
difficult if the instructor has a large 
number of other preparations to make. 
To individualize instruction under these 
circumstances the most highly efficient 
teachers are needed. 


Terminal Courses in the Junior College 


CLARA TEAD* 


INCH JUNIOR COLLEGE was founded 
F many years ago, at the turn of the 
century, with the definite idea that for- 
mal education in America should in- 
clude a plan of work beyond the sec- 
ondary school for the girl who did not 
wish to go to college or who was not 
suited to college work. The plan worked 
out then contained many of the basic 
ideas underlying the terminal courses as 
we are offering them at Finch today. 

This word terminal has come to have 
varied meanings in different parts of the 
country. As you well know, Doctor Eells 
refers in his authoritative book on The 
Junior College to its terminal function 
as “giving specific preparation for spe- 
cific occupations on the semi-profession- 
al level, qualifying a student who finishes 
it for immediate place in a definite life 
occupation.” Dr. R. G. Leonard sug- 
gested back in 1925 that the terminal 
course of two years training for what he 
called “middle-level” occupations and 
semi-professions, such as pharmacy, 
nursing and various types of business, 
was particularly suited to the junior col- 
lege. 

At Finch we are applying the idea of 
the terminal course to a different part 
of the educational field from that sug- 
gested by Dr. Leonard. As in all ter- 
minal courses, however,-.ours are planned 
as a whole—with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. They are distinctly not a 
mere section of a four-year course which 
gives only introductory work in prepara- 


* Dean, Finch Junior College, 61 East 77th 
St., New York City; an address at the Junior 
College Council of the Middle States Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, Nov. 27, 1937. 


tion for advanced study. In other words 
at the end of the course the student 
should have reached an intended and 
desirable terminus. 

With us, the terminal course consists 
of a balanced selection of cultural sub- 
jects, emphasizing the social sciences 
and the humanities, built around one of 
six vocational fields of interest, which 
is so pursued during the two years as to 
unite the cultural and practical aspects 
of the subject, while enabling the stu- 
dent who completes the course, to utilize 
her skills either vocationally or avoca- 
tionally for effectiveness in the art of 
living. 

I do not need to remind this group 
that the women’s colleges in this coun- 
try in 1900 were dominated by the am- 
bition to make their educational pro- 
gram as much like that offered in the 
men’s colleges as possible. Curriculum 
and credits reflected this policy and 
this objective. The emphasis throughout 
was on the academic course in the strict- 
est sense. 

When music and some of the other 
arts crept in, it was as a decoration and 
embellishment of the program rather 
than as a part of the warp and woof. 
Very little credit was given for work in 
music or in art—regardless of the time 
expended by the student or the serious- 
ness of the work. 

The fact that this situation existed at 
the time Mrs. Cosgrave started her 
school—37 years ago—makes it all the 
more interesting to note that many ideas 
fundamental to our terminal courses at 
Finch Junior College today, were con- 
ceived and initiated by her at that time. 
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Before taking up discussion of these 
ideas behind the terminal course, how- 
ever, there are two points which I should 
like to dispose of, since I am going to 
ignore them deliberately and their rela- 
tion to the terminal course. 

First, there is the question of a suit- 
able testing procedure for entering stu- 
dents, which can and should be used to 
guide them in the selection of their 
junior college work. This is a matter 
for thought and for experimentation, 
and merits the most careful attention. 
At Finch we have this fall. started a 
testing program under the helpful super- 
vision of the Cooperative Test Service of 
the American Council on Education. 

The second point which I shall inten- 
tionally ignore, is the moot question of 
survey and orientation courses and their 
place in the junior college curriculum. 
Since this subject has been causing se- 
vere headaches in many wise educational] 
heads, it would seem to be too wide and 
deep a topic to include in the present 
discussion. Now to return to the ideas on 
which our terminal courses are based. 


BASIC IDEAS 


In the first place, we accept the 
premise and the fact that all intelligent 
people (girls included) are not word- 
minded or interested in abstract ideas. 
There are those who have creative and 
artistic aptitudes and there are also those 
who have a practical turn of mind and 
who learn almost entirely by doing. 
These two types of girls—the artistic and 
the practical or motor-minded, need an 
educational program beyond secondary 
school, designed to meet their particu- 
lar needs for emotional and mental de- 
velopment. We believe the terminal 
course is an important technique to be 
used in this development. 

In the second place, the artistic type 
of girl, 17 or 18 years of age, is too 
young, too immature in most cases, to 
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specialize in the way necessary in our 
best professional schools of art or drama 
or music. The girl still in her teens needs 
to acquire background—to develop her 
appreciation. Surely no one—not even 
an ambassador to the Court of St. James 
—needs more grounding in the funda- 
mentals of individual and group psy- 
chology than the girl who aspires to be 
an actress. You will agree, I think, that 
a background of contemporary history 
and an understanding of present social 
forces is highly desirable for the young 
artist who hopes to express “The Ameri- 
can Scene” with her brush and pencil. 
What has been said regarding the girl 
with artistic aptitudes holds true also 
for the girl of 17 or 18 who is preparing 
to enter the business field. 

In the third place, and corollary to 
this idea that the average student should 
not specialize too soon in preparing for 
her profession or avocation, is the plan 
of combining liberal arts and academic 
subjects in nice balance with work at the 
pre-professional level in a vocational 
field. 

Under this plan, the terminal course 
develops cultural background at the 
same time that the student is learning 
elementary technique and beginning to 
acquire the tools necessary for earning 
her living, or for the serious pursuit of 
an avocation, or is preparing herself 
for that much discussed, but little under- 
stood, art of living—in other words, she 
is realizing in her own experience the 
objectives of the terminal course. 

A further important point is that ade- 
quate recognition in terms of credits and 
ratings must be granted for serious work 
in the fine and applied arts and in the 
applied sciences. Just what this scale of 
college credits should be, will neces- 
sarily depend upon the weight of the 
course in the eyes of the junior college 
administration and of the accrediting or- 
ganization in its district. 


Terminal Courses in the Junior College 2” 


THE PLAN AT FINCH 


Now how are these ideas worked out 
specifically in our plan of study at 
Finch? A student taking a terminal 
course (and they all do except a small 
group of college transfer students about 
whom I shall speak later) divides her 
time about equally between academic 
liberal arts subjects and the study and 
practice of the art which will be her 
vocation or avocation in the future. 

The liberal arts subjects are all of 
college grade. To determine their status 
and to maintain it, should be a relative- 
ly easy matter for a junior college, with 
the help of its supervising State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The vocational training also is de- 
signed to be at the college level. Whether 
or not it is, can in most instances, be 
easily judged. But the questions are fre- 
quently raised in higher educational cir- 
cles: “What is college cookery?” “What 
is college typewriting?” and “When is 
Scenic Design at the college level?” 

Such questions can only be eventual- 
ly answered for the junior college 
through experience and under the guid- 
ance of educational experts in the tech- 
nical fields who are deeply concerned 
to work out the content, the timing and 
the interrelations of subject matter, so 
that all vocational courses shall be at 
truly college level. 

At Finch, we aim to have all of our 
vocational work of the kind that lays a 
solid foundation or training for the pro- 
fessional level later on—or that prepares 
the student to go directly into some 
branch of business such as secretarial 
work or costume design. 

All our vocational studies include the 
theoretical and academic aspects of the 
subject. For example, music students 
must take harmony and music rudiments 
as well as history of music. Secretarial 
students take income management, eco- 
nomics and business law. Costume de- 


sign students, take psychology, history 
of art, color and symmetry, and history 
of costume. 


SIX MAJOR FIELDS 


On entrance, each student selects a 
field of major interest in which her vo- 
cational work is to be done. There are 
six such fields of interest in our cur- 
riculum. 

(1) Fine and Applied Arts. Here the 
special subject may be sculpture or 
painting, interior decoration or costume 
design. 

(2) Theatre Arts. Here the major ef- 
fort may be in drama or in speech train- 
ing. Soon we expect to increase the 
amount of modern dance work so that 
it too may be a major vocational study. 

(3) Music. The major interest may 
be piano, strings or singing. 

(4) Home Economics. This includes 
both foods and clothing. 

(5) Secretarial Training. 

(6) Liberal Arts. 

In the liberal arts group are students 
who elect to take only academic sub- 
jects. They have no vocational studies. 
Some of them do a great deal of work in 
modern languages; others devote the 
major part of their time to English and 
creative writing; and some of them are 
taking the equivalent of freshman and 
sophomore courses at a senior college. 
These last comprise the college transfer 
group of which I shall speak briefly since 
they are not taking a terminal course. 

In applying for a Junior College Char- 
ter to the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York, we tried to make it very 
clear that we did not plan or hope to 
become a truncated half of a four-year 
college. Finch wishes to continue with 
the development of the terminal course, 
to help win for it fuller recognition of 
its special usefulness, and to help to 
define its particular function and also its 
limitations. 
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With this in mind, we intend to re- 
strict the number of students who wish 
to prepare for transfer at the end of one 
or two years. But as you all know, the 
junior college the country over, stands 
for transfer possibilities. We expect, 
therefore, to have always a small group 
of qualified students who will not take 
terminal courses but who will wish to 
transfer to senior colleges. 

While at Finch a transfer student takes 
a straight academic course as similar as 
possible in content and weight to the 
freshman and sophomore year courses 
given at the college of her choice. She 
must have achieved a grade average of 
B in secondary school (and we prefer 
B plus) and she must, of course, have 
the regular entrance requirements of 16 
credits, counting English as 4. Her 
course of study at Finch and the grades 
she makes are filed with the senior col- 
lege, and she must earn a B average in 
order to be recommended for transfer. 

I should like now to give you briefly 
two examples of our terminal courses 
in order to illustrate: how the subject 
matter is balanced as between the aca- 
demic and the vocational, the theory and 
the practice; how the practice is used 
to stimulate the student’s interest in the 
broader cultural phases of the subject; 
and to indicate how important, we be- 
lieve, is the choice of instructor for this 
type of work and the way in which the 
instructor handles the subject matter. 


THEATRE ARTS COURSE 


Let us consider first the theatre arts 
course where a student may be taking 
psychology, advanced French, speech 
training and work in English. In addi- 
tion, she has as the theoretical and aca- 
demic side of her vocational interest, a 
course in the history of the drama given 
by an instructor who is himself staging 
plays in New York. This drama student 
is also studying modern dance with 
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a member of the Hanya Holm Dance 
Group and is enjoying the benefits of 
criticisms by Miss Holm herself at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Her practical dramatic work includes 
taking part in short and then longer 
plays, in working behind the scenes as 
well as behind the footlights, in design- 
ing and building stage sets under the 
direction of a young man who is en- 
gaged the rest of his time in doing stage 
sets for current commercial productions. 
Costuming, production problems, and 
the direction of plays are also her con- 
cern and a part of her experience. As a 
member of a production “crew” she 
learns to handle all matters connected 
with lighting, programs, ushering and, 
on occasion, ticket selling and publicity. 

We try to tie together, as closely as 
possible, the literary and practical as- 
pects of the student’s whole program. 
Attendance at selected current plays, 
with written reports on them, is part of 
her work in dramatic criticism. Some of 
the students are interested in play writ- 
ing and correlate their work in the Thea- 
tre Arts with a course in creative writ- 
ing. During the last two years when we 
collaborated with the Theatre Intime of 
Princeton University in the production 
of “Peer Gynt” in 1936 and “The Tem- 
pest” in 1937, we had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to relate this activity to the dra- 
matic literature and world literature 
courses. Ibsen and Shakespeare took on 
a new meaning for more than one girl. 

Finch is in no sense a school of act- 
ing or the drama. Yet we believe that 
through the type of terminal course in 
dramatic art which I have sketched, the 
student gets a vitalized, oriented aware- 
ness of the theatre arts, viewed both as 
literary contributions to the life of dif- 
ferent periods in the past and as a living 
expression of creative talents and social 
forces today. There are many other bene- 
fits to the individual girl from such a 
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course. The student is helped with prob- 
lems of posture, voice placement, speech 
improvement, and the development of 
poise. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

As a second example let us look at 
the course in interior decoration. This 
supplies another good instance of in- 
struction which is at once firmly ground- 
ed in cultural subject matter but, at the 
same time, gives training of genuine 
vocational value. In this course, the 
same instructor handles theory and prac- 
tice of the subject. Two hours a week 
are devoted to class conference on a 
schedule of reading in history, esthetics, 
and various arts of the periods being 
studied; reading is carefully chosen to 
be substantial works of the best writers; 
and the subject is thus never approached 
as an accessory art or artifice, but as an 
integral expression of the total culture 
of the people of any given period. 

And likewise in the work projects, one 
of which each student undertakes for 
herself as a semester report, and the 
other of which is a class project in the 
actual design and furnishing of an ac- 
tual room in the college, the chief 
emphasis is placed not just on the fur- 
nishing of the room, but on the ultimate 
aim which is to work in relation to a 
known budget, to a known plan of com- 
bination of forms and colors which will 
have meaning for the purpose they have 
to serve. The cost must be reasonable 
and the result artistically worthy. 

In connection with both individual and 
class projects, the students must spend 
time in the library, the nearby Metro- 
politan Museum, at the drafting board, 
and in shopping for materials and equip- 
ment. The learning experience derives 
from just that unique combination which 
our junior college tries to give. In other 
words, it is mental, motor and cultural. 
It is appreciative and it is creative. It is 
intellectual but it is certainly practical 


as well, as is witnessed by the number 
of our girls who have gone on to ad- 
vanced study in this field. 

If in this approach and method which 
I have tried to outline briefly, there is 
any one secret of success, we believe 
that it lies at the point of the selection 
of the instructors themselves. We have 
tried to gather together a staff of instruc- 
tors who combine scholarly integrity 
with practical experience and personal 
enthusiasm. For our type of work we 
need instructors who are young in spirit, 
if not in years, who have creative zeal 
and talent and who come from and still 
maintain, active connection with the 
world of affairs. Their book knowledge 
and grasp of the cultural ramifications 
of their field, must be broad and vital. 

In closing, I should like to mention 
a rather unexpected result which some- 
times comes from the terminal course. 
Occasionally we have a girl who takes a 
course with a typical combination of 
academic and practical vocational work, 
and who in the experience of studying 
liberal arts subjects in a way which stirs 
her interest and with the different type 
of study, class room discussion and 
correlated field trips—perhaps also from 
the stimulation of working with her 
hands at drawing or painting—becomes 
enthusiastic about her academic subjects 
to such an extent that she wants to go 
on to senior college and secure a degree. 

We have one such case this year of a 
bright student who took a college pre- 
paratory course but became so unhappy 
with the enforced pattern of work that 
she decided not to go to college but to 
take a terminal course in applied art. 
She selected costume design as her ma- 
jor field of vocational interest and had 
among her academic subjects courses in 
art history, psychology and contempo- 
rary American problems. She became so 
fascinated with her history studies, so 
intrigued with her work in psychology, 
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that she decided at the end of the first 


year to revise her whole plan of study, 
to undertake a college transfer program 
and to go on to a senior institution. 

Such a case may be exceptional but 
when it does occur, it is a highly im- 
portant situation for the individual stu- 
dent and it surely serves to emphasize 
the value of certain types of academic 
subjects and the importance of letting 
students take from the outset of their 
college course, subjects which can have 
such stimulating consequences. 

It is sad to relate and often hard for 
some in the educational field to admit, 
that many students in both public and 
private schools become hopelessly bored 
with their secondary school studies. This 
goes even for a considerable number of 
those who pass all their college prepara- 
tory subjects. But it is perhaps especial- 
ly true of the student in that wistful 
band who roam the no-man’s land as- 
signed to the non-college preparatory 
student in some of our private schools. 

Many of these youngsters do not want 
to go to college—never did. Some of 
them have tried to prepare for college 
and have found Latin or mathematics 
too much for them. They are discour- 
aged—they are restless. They are too 
young to go to work—they are un- 
trained. They are too immature even to 
read the morning newspaper intelligent- 
ly. For these students and hundreds like 
them, the terminal course offers a way 
of education—a preparation for the job 
of living. And the junior college has, I 
believe, a unique opportunity to discover 
new ways and methods for developing 
the type of terminal course we have been 
discussing, and in so doing, to make a 
distinctive and fresh contribution to the 
youth of America. 


KEYSTONE CAREER FORUM 


Keystone-Scranton Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, sponsored another Career 
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Forum for the benefit of the students 
the last week in April. Two general ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Johnson 
O’Conner, but the principal emphasis 
was placed upon the section meetings 
devoted to various occupational fields. 
Separate sections were devoted to each 
of the following: accounting, law, nurs- 
ing, veterinary service, physical educa- 
tion, photography, salesmanship, reli- 
gious education, medicine, library, sci- 
ence, banking, social work, aviation, air 
conditioning, dentistry, marriage, jour- 
nalism, architecture, hotel management, 
printing, mortuary work, fashion careers, 
medical, secretarial, ministry, engineer- 
ing technicians, insurance, small busi- 
ness, advertising, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, merchandising, interior decoration, 
personnel work, radio, teaching, secre- 
tarial. Many of the sessions, by the time 
they were under way, had standing room 
only. The literature supplied by the col- 
lege to each visitor was exhausted before 
everyone had been accommodated. Cer- 
tain discussion groups showed a marked 
popularity over others, but there were 
none that did not have some following. 
Those leading the field in attendance were 
nursing, medicine, engineering, physical 
education, fashions, social service, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, aviation, and 
photography. Although the groups just 
mentioned were above the average in at- 
tendance, the assembly on marriage was 
far out in front and apparently won in 
the popularity race by a lap. Originally 
scheduled for the Harris Hall audi- 
torium, it became apparent as the time 
for the lecture approached that this room 
could not accommodate the crowd, so 
they were sent to the gymnasium. Here 
Mr. Emery Nelson held 450 future brides 
and grooms spellbound for 50 minutes. 
This was, no doubt, the most talked-of 
session of the entire forum, indicating 
the unusual interest taken in this signifi- 
cant field by the students. 


An Inductive Approach to Fiction 


M. T. GARRETTE* 


HIS experiment, an inductive ap- 
Tyroach to fiction, like most experi- 
ments, was an attempt to meet condi- 
tions. Several semesters ago I began 
teaching an introductory course in fic- 
tion open to all students. A quick sur- 
vey of the group showed that their 
preparation and cultural background 
were as nebulous as the limits of the 
course. He who runs may read the 
familiar aspects. With the advent of 
free college education came an influx of 
students not especially fitted for higher 
education. The case is typical of such 
education in a large industrial center. 
Eighty per cent of students in such cen- 
ters come from meager cultural back- 
grounds. A tabulation of students’ read- 
ing and home advantages, taken in cur- 
rent trends classes over several semes- 
ters, reveals the fact that, in our institu- 
tion, 75 per cent of the homes have no 
library and no magazines of even the 
most modest cultural pretensions. It is 
the same old problem. Perhaps selective 
college education can afford to ignore 
the masses and educate the talented or 
the prepared. Not so the junior college. 
Junior college education is fundamental- 
ly an extension of education for the 
masses. One might as well accept that 
as a truism. Those who conduct the work 
must accept conditions frankly and pro- 
vide for a common ground of under- 
standing in a varied group or at least 
a common level from which to proceed. 
Without penalizing at the beginning, 
they must, if the institution is to justify 
itself, produce respectable results. 


* Instructor in English, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 


How should one proceed? The course 
must of necessity be built along general 
lines. I looked in vain for a basis of 
procedure in the preparation or the cul- 
tural background of the students. I must 
search within the students themselves. 
There remained, so it seemed to me, but 
one natural level in such a case—crea- 
tive aptitude. Why not begin there? 
Education, like agriculture, needs a more 
diversified crop. It must increasingly 
produce diversified minds to cope with 
a diversified civilization. The student ap- 
proaches other subjects inductively. Why 
not fiction? 

Yet this experiment was rooted in cer- 
tain logical assumptions. The success of 
a course in fiction, more than the suc- 
cess of other courses, such as those in 
mathematics or science, which is the as- 
similation of given material in a given 
time, rests ultimately with the student. 
The measure of that success is the de- 
light and the understanding with which 
the student reads novels long after the 
course in fiction is a mellowed memory. 
That delight will, I believe, be motivated 
by the ease with which he grasps the 
novels set him as a task. Again, the 
more the course in fiction can approx- 
imate the conditions of reading in later 
life the more successful will the course 
be in the ultimate benefit to the student. 
And finally, a simplified approach need 
not be a superficial approach. It need 
not limit achievement. 

Accordingly, the course is quite frank- 
ly based on elements the student can 
readily understand. It encourages him to 
form his own judgment. It once and for 
all dismisses the contention that to tell 
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a student what he can learn for himself 
is the most effective way to proceed. It 
does not ask the student to place an as- 
signed novel in neat little pigeonholes. 
The critical, the typical, the historical— 
all these seem over-specialized, too 
much at variance with an inductive ap- 
proach. They bring with them too much 
uncertainty. This shift of emphasis does 
not mean that the course breaks entirely 
with traditional approaches. Incidental 
lectures and class discussion make clear 
the novel as an art form and its develop- 
ment. The student majoring in English 
and even the student with unusual back- 
ground is not handicapped. There is no 
attempt to check the superior student. 
Rather the aim is not to penalize the 
more mediocre. Every student will, it is 
true, carry away something from any 
course. But he will, so it seems to me, 
carry away more if he is not weighted 
with impedimenta at the start. For this 
reason no emphasis is placed on classi- 
fications of novels. As a matter of fact, 
in most novels of any age, such classifi- 
cations overlap. Moreover, they confuse 
the student. At the very least, they de- 
mand elaborate explanations. At the 
most, they presuppose a wide reading 
knowledge and a fair notion of literary 
tenets. The average student today is apt 
to lack both. Automobiles, sports, 
movies, social events and extra-curricu- 
lar activities draw heavily on his time. 
Reading suffers. His life is so pulled in 
all directions that his attention is dissi- 
pated. Classifications are too perplexing, 
too hard and fast for a mind in such a 
fluid state. 

The course, consequently, reduces es- 
sentials to a minimum and aims to make 
clear the underlying structure without 
reference to technical terms. It is strange 
that a student will easily and willingly 
master the technical terms of science or 
economics and remain impervious to any 
technical terms of literature. But it is 
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true. In a certain sense, in the realm of 
present day fiction, his position is not 
entirely wrong since the novel of today 
is too varied to make classifications easy 
or even tenable in many cases. Hence, 
the course throws to the fore those con- 
crete elements common to all novels: 
plot, character portrayal and setting. It 
further aims to get the student to appre- 
ciate the underlying ideational structure: 
the reflection of the age and the author’s 
reaction to life. By these means the stu- 
dent can come to understand the particu- 
lar novel and the conditions out of 
which it arose. 

Such an approach is, I believe, psy- 
chologically fundamental—the elements 
retained over long stretches of time. As 
you think over the novels you have read, 
are not those elements your lasting 
memories? As a matter of fact, why 
should not the student react to the same 
elements in a novel as those to which 
he reacts in life? Why should not he be 
trusted to evaluate the novel just as we 
expect him to evaluate life? If the busi- 
ness executive demands that a report be 
“broken down” into such a form that he 
can take from it what he wishes, why 
should not the student? Again, if we ex- 
pect the student to find his place in a 
government built on the foundation that 
people will do their own thinking, make 
their own decisions, and direct their own 
judgments, why should not he begin his 
training for that rdle in society in a 
course in fiction, a form which approx- 
imates life and reality more than do 
other forms of literature? 

Yet the student can not be given carte 
blanche. Guidance, rooted in an induc- 
tive approach, must render the operation 
of creative aptitude effective and profita- 
ble. Progress must be along the right 
lines and measurable in tangible results. 
There must be no vagueness, and no 
expensive use of time. The finest fruits 
may come in later years but there must 
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be a respectable crop in the here and 
now. 
In the first place, the student must 
read not only with ease but with the as- 
surance that he is extracting the right 
meaning. Yet he should not be too con- 
scious of guidance. He must be led on 
the right track without feeling he is be- 
ing regimented. Hence, the course pro- 
vides worksheets. These worksheets are 
just what the word implies. There is no 
attempt made to use them as a grading 
scheme. They form the student’s own 
check on himself and are primarily a 
measuring rod. While a method of using 
them is suggested in the manual (a 
manual inevitably results in cases like 
this), the student is free to develop his 
own method. Since they are made in- 
creasingly difficult, they can broaden 
his interest and deepen his grasp. Since 
they shift the emphasis from the factual 
in the earlier ones to the significance of 
evaluation in the later ones, they can 
develop his knowledge of literary tech- 
nique. If the student thinks, he can, 
through discovery, develop his own criti- 
cal approach and arrive at accepted 
literary tenets through his own initia- 
tive. But he is at perfect liberty not to 
think. Moreover, such worksheets form 
a nucleus for general class discussion, 
an objective much extolled but seldom 
attained. Class discussion in the ma- 
jority of cases means that two or three 
monopolize the microphone because the 
others do not know how to use it. Clews 
from the worksheets overcome this mo- 
nopoly, since they provide the more 
timid student with ideas and make such 
a student feel his venture has a solid 
base. 

In the second place, creative aptitude, 
must, if it is to mean anything, come to 
tangible fruition. An inductive approach 
must ultimately produce measurable re- 
sults. For such a purpose, I have found 
the one-page paper an effective vehicle. 


I do not mean to infer that the one-page 
paper is my invention or discovery. I 
encountered it at the University of Chi- 
cago. Even then its compactness, its con- 
cise development of an idea, its reliance 
on supporting evidence in a paper of 
presentation, its opportunity for presen- 
tation of an original point of view in a 
paper of analysis, what one might call 
its “sense of following through”—all 
these appealed to me.’ This type of paper 
seemed as close to original thinking or 
presentation as can be done in these 
days of glutted scholarship. Its main 
appeal was, however, the fact that it 
lent itself readily to the inductive ap- 
proach. The long paper usually written 
in college courses can not be done in- 
ductively by the junior college student. 
He is not mature enough to be capable 
of extended or intricate reasoning with- 
out relying largely on second-hand 
opinions. In the short paper he has no 
room to wander blithely in and out of a 
complicated line of reasoning. With a 
limited topic he must forego ready-made 
opinions. What he gets he must get for 
himself. He must, moreover, have some- 
thing to say and say it tersely. There is 
no room for sloppy thinking. Further- 
more, the one-page paper is, like the 
worksheets, a measuring rod for the stu- 
dent. By means of these papers, he can 
find his place in the group. He can 
estimate his own improvement since the 
practice is to select each week superior 
papers by students who have not previ- 
ously read. Again, since several one- 
page papers can be read in a class hour, 
he can see how the same subject can be 
approached from_ several angles. 
Through discussion, he can relate what 
he has done to what others have done. 
He can see for himself how creative apti- 
tude comes into play. 

To be sure, such a device as the one- 


*M. T. Garrette, “The One-Page Paper,” 
The English Journal (December 1937), p. 812. 
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page paper cannot be taken over bodily 
from a post-graduate level and installed 
on a lower level without “knocking it 
down.” The junior college student can 
not, for example, be trusted to select his 
own subject as the advanced student can. 
Limitation of topic is too hard for the 
junior college student even after drill. 
Left to his own devices, he produces 
topics too broad. Or he attempts too 
much. Hence, in the manual a list of 
subjects for each novel is given. If the 
statement is somewhat broad, phases of 
the subject are suggested. The student is 
cautioned to write on only one phase. 
There has been, however, no attempt to 
cast these topics into a hard and fast 
mould. They are selected solely to in- 
spire expression of an opinion supported 
by evidence and to secure a variety of 
appeal and approach. Nor can he write 
such a paper without some education in 
its organization. He must be shown the 
elements of opening statements, transi- 
tion devices, and concluding remarks and 
their essential quality. He must be taught 
how to convey incidental information 
incidentally and how to throw evaluation 
to the fore. More broadly speaking, he 
must be taught to appreciate the com- 
pactness and the concreteness of this 
form. 

These are the general lines of the ex- 
periment—the various angles in an in- 
ductive approach. “Has the experiment 
been a success?” I hear you ask. 

I feel that it has. If interest be a test, 
the course has been a success. And it 
seems to me that, in a fiction course 
where the ultimate objective is to get 
students to read more worth-while novels 
and stories, interest is a legitimate touch- 
stone. Given half a chance, the student 
will clamor for self-expression. And in 
the semesters during which the course 
has been taught this way, he has. Objec- 
tive tests, used as grading schemes, he is 
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thoroughly fed up on, in the mimeo. 
graph belt line education into which 
“general education” is apt to fall. In 
such, he calmly works out an effective 
method of collective bargaining and 
proceeds gracefully on his way. Not so 
with worksheets as a clearing-house for 
opinions. Those he enjoys. Also he en. 
joys the reading of one-page papers. He 
can see how the other fellow has done 
a bit of original thinking. He feels he 
can do the same. He realizes that the 
different points of view, the varied illus- 
trations, quicken his appreciation of the 
novel he has read. They point his reac- 
tion toward a definite focus. Of, if re- 
sults be the test, I feel it has. The student 
has shown an increasing capacity to 
react and an increasing critical acumen. 
This semester in a class of 55 students, 
30 different individuals have read su- 
perior papers—a creditable showing, it 
would seem. As a by-product, the stu- 
dent has increased his power to organize 
and express his ideas—a_ proficiency 
which can be translated to other courses. 

To be sure, what counts after all is 
what the student carries over from col- 
lege to later life. That is a matter of 
conjecture. Yet, from my experience, | 
believe that, if a course in fiction is 
rooted in the student’s creative aptitude 
and developed inductively with guidance, 
the student has learned how to plumb 
his potentialities and to satisfy his 
aesthetic desires in later years under his 
own direction. 


A LIFESAVER 


The junior college is a lifesaver for 
the American university. It offers the 
chance for the university to get on top 
of the educational system instead of be- 
ing engulfed in it and hampered by mass 
necessities.—RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Pres- 
ident, Stanford University. 
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HONORING DR. NOFFSINGER 


In recognition of his twenty-five years 
of service as president of Virginia Inter- 
mont College, the trustees, faculty, and 
alumne of the institution honored Dr. 
H. G. Noffsinger with an anniversary 
program and formal reception, Friday 
evening of Commencement week. Invi- 
tations were sent to hundreds of friends 
and colleagues of President Noffsinger. 

President Noffsinger went to Inter- 
mont in 1912, from Southside Institute, 
Franklin, Va., and became vice-president 
under President J. T. Henderson. In 
1913 he became president. 

During Dr. Noffsinger’s administra- 
tion the enrollment has grown from 175 
to 400. The teaching and administrative 
staff has increased from 20 to 45. The 
material growth of the school has been 
no less rapid. The endowment has in- 
creased until it is now nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars, and during the 
twenty-five years of Dr. Noffsinger’s 
presidency more than a quarter of a 
million dollars has been spent on new 
buildings—the swimming pool building 
(1917), East Hall (1921), the Presi- 
dent’s home (1924), Hodges Hall 
(1928), and the gymnasium (1931). 

President Noffsinger was president of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in 1925 and president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Colleges in 1932. 
Last year he received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from King College, and 
the degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Richmond. 


NEW LOUISIANA BRANCH 


The Louisiana State University Junior 
College Center at Lake Charles, author- 


ized at the recently concluded session of 
the Louisiana legislature, is expected to 
be ready for operation at the opening 
of the 1939-40 session, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. James M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the university. Authorities in 
Calcasieu parish, in which Lake Charles 
is located, have floated bonds for 
$250,000 and have made application for 
a grant from the federal Public Works 
Administration to construct the neces- 
sary facilities. It is expected that con- 
struction will be completed within the 
current year and that the plant be ready 
for operation by September 1, 1939. The 
center will be the second of junior col- 
lege level to be added to the university’s 
organization, the first having been es- 
tablished at Monroe as the Northeast 
Center in 1934. 


RADIO STATION OPENED 


April 6 marked the formal opening 
of the Los Angeles Junior College radio 
station and the initial broadcast released 
through KFAC. The outstanding feature 
of the station is that it was built by 
students in the radio laboratory. The 
work was under the supervision of G. 
D. Kennedy, physics instructor; and is 
very completely furnished with standard 
equipment throughout. There are two 
studios and facilities for recording. Miss 
Ruth Wenstrom, who instructs classes 
in radio production, characterizes the 
station as affording great educational 
opportunity for training in the commer- 
cial broadcasting field. 


LOS ANGELES CHANGES NAME 


By action of the city board of edu- 
cation the official name of Los Angeles 
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Junior College has been changed to Los 
Angeles City College effective July 1. 
The organization, scope, and curriculum 
are not changed. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


J. C. Miller, dean of the faculty at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, resigned last year to become presi- 
dent of Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri. President Miller was formerly 
dean of Christian College. 


SAN MATEO DORMITORY 


With the cooperation of the Mothers’ 
Club of San Mateo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, plans are being developed for 
a cooperative dormitory for men who 
are attending the college. 


GOLD MINE USED 


Santa Rosa Junior College, California, 
believes itself to be the only junior col- 
lege in the world which owns a gold 
mine. The worked-out mine is used for 
class work by students in the geology de- 
partment. 


OREGON STUDY 
The field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 


in Portland, Oregon, is studying junior 
college possibilities in Portland. Presi- 
dent Edward L. Clark, of Multnomah 
College, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the study 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


The second annual guidance confer- 
ence sponsored by Washington Junior 
College, Iowa, was held April 29. The 
first morning session featured an address 
“Vocational Guidance” by Dr. Harry 
Newburn of the State University of 
Iowa. More than a score of section meet- 
ings devoted to various occupations oc- 
- cupied morning and afternoon sessions. 
In the late afternoon two sound movies, 
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“Choosing Your Vocation,” and “The 
Builders,” were shown. The evening was 
occupied by a concert by the Washing- 
ton High School orchestra and a presen- 
tation of “Green Stockings” by the dra- 
matic department of Washington Junior 
College. 

The section meetings were devoted to 
the following occupations: medicine and 
nursing, commerce and commercial edu- 
cation, journalism and creative writing, 
law, agriculture, fine arts including 
commercial and industrial arts, home 
economics, social service, public utilities, 
salesmanship, education, electrical en- 
gineering, public service, civil service, 
music, automobile industries, physical 
education and coaching, physical educa- 
tion for women, banking insurance and 
investments, and beauticians. 


GODDARD DEVELOPMENT 


Announcement has been made that a 
new corporation will establish Goddard 
College, “‘a Vermont School for Living,” 
at Plainfield, Vermont. 

The new institution will be a four-year 
junior college and will take over the 
college work now being carried on at 
Goddard Junior College in Barre, Ver- 
mont. It is being organized as a result of 
extensive studies made by a committee 
of the trustees of Goddard Seminary and 
Junior College and the faculty concern- 
ing the kind of an educational program 
that is needed. From these studies it 
seemed evident that there was a genuine 
need for a college having the following 
purposes: 

The education of young men and 
women of junior college age for real 
living through the actual facing of real 
life problems as an essential part of their 
educational program. 

The adoption of the idea that educa- 
tion is a process of securing a better 
understanding and an enriching of life 
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rather than the teaching of subject-matter 
in prescribed courses. 

The study of vocation as a part of liv- 
ing rather than as something distinct 
and an end in itself. 

The integration of the life of the col- 
lege with the life of the community and 
the consequent breaking down of the bar- 
riers that separate the school from real 
life. 

The use of the community as a labora- 
tory in which students may see life as 
a whole rather than as a collection of 
unrelated parts. 


The participation of students in the 


formation of policies, in the management 
of the college and in the performance of 
work essential to its maintenance and 
operation, and the inclusion of such 
work in the educational program. 

The development of a religious atti- 
tude that is free from sectarianism. Re- 
ligion is here conceived in a broad sense 
as a way of unifying personality by 
getting a unified grasp on life’s prob- 
lems. Any activity which is pursued on 
behalf of an ideal end of universal worth 
is religious. 

The provision of educational opportu- 
nities for adults. 

It was felt that an educational pro- 
gram of this type could be most effec- 
tively carried on in a community small 
enough to permit the student to see life 
in all its aspects rather than in the 
narrow compartments that characterize 
life in the large American city and its 
suburbs. It is also desirable to have the 
college in a community in which the 
level of culture is high, and one in which 
the American ideals of freedom, inde- 
pendence of thought, and cooperation 
in action are exemplified in the life of 
the people. Moreover, such an educa- 
tional program should be worked out 
in a setting of natural as well as architec- 
tural beauty. 
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Therefore, a site was selected in Plain- 
field, Vermont, a rural village with a 
population of about five hundred. Al- 
though situated in the midst of recrea- 
tional and scenic areas, it is near the 
small cities of Barre and Montpelier and 
readily accessible by automobile, rail 
and air from the metropolitan areas of 
the East. 

On the outskirts of the village is Great- 
wood Farm, an estate of over 250 acres 
of land which is to constitute the campus 
of Goddard College. Many of the build- 


ings will be used for college purposes 


without alterations, but several will be 


remodeled into dormitories and class- 
rooms. 

The incorporators of the new college 
include: George D. Aiken, Governor of 
the State of Vermont; Lawrence J. Doo- 
lin, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, of Hartford, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author and edu- 
cator, of Arlington; John Hooper, author 
and editor of Stephen Daye Press, Brat- 
tleboro; John K. Norton, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Mary Jean Simpson, 
dean of women at the University of Ver- 
mont, and Stanley C. Wilson, a former 
governor of the State of Vermont. 


ACTIVITIES AT CHRISTIAN 


For the past ten years the faculty has 
been engaged in experimentation and re- 
search concerning its program of instruc- 
tion. Last spring an experiment was pro- 
jected looking forward to integration 
of the knowledges and the skills pre- 
sented in the curriculum of the college. 
A plan of exchange teaching was also 
instituted within the organization, each 
instructor presenting at least five talks 
in the classrooms of instructors of other 
fields. A second experiment was the in- 
tegration of the panel-discussion method 
with curriculum offerings. Last spring 
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a series of four panel discussions was 
offered to the students. Reactions of the 
students indicate that it is accomplishing 
an integrative purpose. The vocational 
suidance booklet. What Shall I Do? 
published by Christian College over a 
period of years, is being revised and its 
data brought up to date.—Phi Delta Kap- 
pan 
WALDORF TO REMAIN 

That Waldorf College will remain in 
Forest City, Iowa, was the final decision 
made by the Board of Trustees, Monday. 
March 14, 1938. It was after serious con- 
sideration of several months that the 
Board returned with thanks the splendid 
offer made by the Des Moines group. 
The offer consisted of the Highland Park 
College buildings and a cash sum of 
$50,000 for improvements and other ex- 
penses. 

In making their decision the Board 
carefully considered the fact that 59 per 
cent of the student membership comes 
from a radius of within 25 miles of 
Forest City and 74 per cent of the stu- 
dent membership from a radius of with- 
in 50 miles of Forest City. Another 
factor, which influenced the decision, 
was that there are now 2,900 young 
people within a radius of 50 miles that 
are of college age or are attending col- 
leges, and within this same radius there 
are only four colleges, which the 
Britt Junior College, Mason City Junior 
College, Hamilton’s Business College at 
Mason City and Waldorf Junior College. 
Also given consideration was the fact 
that there are 21 Lutheran pastors and 
41 Lutheran congregations within a 25 
mile radius of Forest City while Des 
Moines has only 4 pastors and 6 con- 
gregations affiliated with the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church within the same radius 
of 25 miles. All evidences point to the 
fact that the Forest City location would 
prove more favorable to the support of 


Waldorf than the territory surrounding 
Des Moines. 

The final decision being made, Wal. 
dorf now intends to take up the Gym. 
nasium-Auditorium Building Project 
again, and Board and faculty are all 
agreed to make this college a bigger and 
better Waldorf than ever before!—Wal. 
dorf Lobbyist 


UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE 


At the spring meeting of the Maryland 
State Board of Education, the Junior 
College of the University of Baltimore 
was approved and granted the right to 
award the title of Associate in Arts. 


MONTICELLO CENTENARY 


Monticello College, organized in 1838 
as Monticello Female Seminary, cele- 
brated its centenary with appropriate 
exercises at Godfrey, Illinois, May 28-30. 
The principal speaker at the alumne 
dinner was Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, 
of the class of 1900. On Sunday the Har- 
riet Newell Haskell House was dedicated 
with Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, of the 
University of Chicago, as baccalaureate 
speaker. The commencement address, at 
the centennial convocation, was given by 
President Emeritus Mary Emma Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College. 


LASELL COMMENCEMENT 


At the annual commencement exercises 
of Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, 
the baccalaureate sermon was given by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and the commence: 
ment address by Dr. Ernest W. Butter- 


field. 
ANTICIPATED INCOME 


When asked how much income they ex- 
pected to be receiving five years after 
graduation for junior college, the aver- 
age of replies from sophomores at 
Scranton-Keyston Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, was $2,579. The freshmen, a 
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year further removed from reality, were 
slightly more optimistic regarding their 
earning power, with an average of 


$2,623. 
ART EXHIBIT 


At the third annual art exhibit held in 
the De Young Museum, San Francisco, 
in April, ten northern California junior 
colleges were represented. Among the 
works exhibited were paintings, figure 
sketches, landscapes, and works on form 
and design. The limit set for each junior 
college was twelve exhibits. Two large 
galleries were used for the junior college 


display. 


“OCCUPATIONAL LEARNING” 


Modesto Junior College, California, 
has issued an illustrated booklet, “Oc- 
cupational Learning.” This publication 
presents in attractive form the nature and 
content of its semi-professional courses 
in the following fields: business train- 
ing, agriculture, trades and industry, auto 
mechanics, vocational aeronautics, engi- 
neering, music, dramatics, photography, 
art, journalism, and home economics. 


NEW TERMINAL COURSES 


San Francisco Junior College an- 
nounces the offering of new  semi- 
professional courses in _ floriculture, 
insurance, salesmanship, and_ public 
service. 


CALIFORNIA DEGREES 


A recent check of the catalogs of four- 
teen district junior colleges in California 
shows that 67 per cent of the faculty 
members have master’s or doctor’s de- 
grees. The percentage varies from 44 per 
cent at Santa Ana to 83 per cent at Los 
Angeles. The median percentage of doc- 
tor’s degrees is 11, varying from 2 per 
cent at Chaffey to 22 per cent at San 
Bernardino. 
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HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Friday, March 18, marks the second 
anniversary of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Management Division. Since its organiza- 
tion on March 18, 1936, the Division has 
grown from a faculty of two instructors 
and an enrollment of eight students to a 
faculty of twenty-five instructors and an 
enrollment of sixty-five. During the past 
two years it has expanded from the small- 
est department in the college to the point 
where it now attracts attention and in- 
terest throughout the state, and has re- 
ceived recognition in magazines with 
national circulation —Guardsman (San 
Francisco Junior College) 


ANDERSON COLLEGE RADIO 


Anderson College has the distinction 
of being the only college in South Caro- 
lina having a broadcasting station on its 
campus. Because of the convenient loca- 
tion, Clemson College and Erskine Col- 
lege are also able to take advantage of 
the services of the Anderson radio sta- 
tion, WAIM. In addition to its daily 
broadcasts, Anderson College makes use 
of frequent spot announcements in adver- 
tising public performances, and occa- 
sionally features special programs. The 
regular broadcasts are heard at 5:30 
each afternoon. Each Monday President 
Annie D. Denmark is heard. Her talks 
are usually centered around the theme 
that holds most interest for her, “Chris- 
tian Education.” Tuesday always brings 
Miss Katharine Culyer, voice director, 
in a recital of thrilling songs. Mrs. R. 
N. Pratt, dean of women, greets her 
radio listeners each Wednesday with 
favorite readings from her scrapbook 
or with 15 minute devotionals. Her 
travelogues have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. For the other three week days 
there are no fixed speakers. A variety of 
treats have been given the many listeners 
at the college quarter hour. Miss Gladys 
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Beach has been heard in a series of popu- 
lar talks on psychology. 


CARNEGIE MUSIC SET 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has given one of its music sets, 
costing approximately $1500, to Mars 
Hill College, North Carolina. The set 
includes two automatic electric phono- 
graphs, one for a large auditorium and 
one for a small room, an anthology of 
600 selected records, filing cabinets, and 
a card catalog. 


MT. VERNON REUNION 


Eight girls were graduated from 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, 
D.C., in 1888. At Commencement in 
June every one of these graduates re- 
turned to the school for a jubilee reunion. 
Officials at the 67-year-old girls’ school, 
now a junior college, said the class of 
1888 was the only one at the college to 
reach its 50th reunion with all members 
living and present and expressed the 
opinion that the record was unique 
among the schools and colleges of the 
country. 


LOS ANGELES LIBRARY 


Latest advancements in library build- 
ing construction such as acoustic plaster 
to absorb any noise and semi-direct light- 
ing for greater reading advantages have 
been incorporated into the new library 
building of Los Angeles City College. 
Seats are provided for 600 students with 
access to 35,000 volumes covering every 
subject available in public libraries. 
Arrangements have been made in con- 
structing the building for a capacity of 
90,000 volumes. The book collection is 
now valued at over $100,000. Extra con- 
veniences have been built into the edifice 
to aid librarians in distributing books 
and other materials. An electric book- 
lift that connects all three floors and 
special bins whose bottoms rise and fall 
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with the weight of the books placed on 
them are only two of the features being 
employed. Sixty NYA workers, four li. 
brarians, and two full-time clerks are 
employed in the library. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


From rural communities all over 
Texas, men and women assembled at 
John Tarleton Junior College, Texas, 
July 11-14, to discuss among themselves 
and with experts ways of building better 
communities—religiously, educationally, 
socially, agriculturally and economically. 
The conference was arranged and spon- 
sored by cooperating religious denomi- 
nations of Texas and by John Tarleton 
College officials. 


EDITS WESTERN SPEECH 


J. Richard Bietry, instructor in speech 
at Los Angeles City College, has been 
made editor of Western Speech, the 
quarterly publication of the Western As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech. 


YAKIMA LIBRARY GROWTH 


From an _ initial collection of 50 
volumes in September 1928, Yakima 
Valley Junior College library has grown 
until it now contains over 4,100 volumes. 
Many of these have been given to the li- 
brary by individuals interested in the 
College’s development, while others have 
been purchased with college funds. The 
Carnegie Corporation, as part of a grant 
of $4,500, has given approximately 850 
volumes for reference, study and recrea- 
tion. By the end of the school year 1938- 
39, it is expected that the library will 
have a well-rounded collection of be- 
tween five and six thousand volumes. 


VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Under the direction of a joint faculty- 
student committee, Yakima _ Valley 
Junior College held an all-college voca- 
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tional conference in March. Its purpose 
was to assist students in informing them- 
selves about the general social frame- 
work in which any vocation must be pur- 
sued and about specific vocations in 
which they had expressed interest in a 
questionnaire; it was not designed to 
offer the usual guidance program. 

All students attended the first general 
session devoted to “The World Today,” 
and three or four others in which were 
discussed “The Arts and the Sciences,” 
“Men in Business,” “Women in Busi- 
ness,” and “Government.” J. H. Binns, 
Washington State Director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, addressed 
the general session on the arts and the 
sciences. 

Each student also attended at least two 
of twenty-five group meetings in which 
specific vocations or vocational fields 
were discussed under the leadership of 
Yakima Valley business and professional 
men and women. 


LOS ANGELES OPEN HOUSE 


Approximately 16,000 persons includ- 
ing over 7,500 high school students, 
visited Los Angeles Junior College dur- 
ing the fourth annual open house, which 
was a part of the 19th annual observance 
of Public Schools week in Los Angeles 
county, April 29. Over 89 demonstra- 
tions, 54 concerts, plays, games, motion 
pictures, and 41 distinct exhibits were 
presented to the audience by 30 depart- 
ments of the campus. Seniors coming 
from 34 high schools in Los Angeles 
were granted a half holiday in order to 
attend open house. Beginning with a con- 
cert by the band on the lawn and con- 
cluding with the alumni “400” dance in 
the student union building, the visitors 
were welcomed and entertained for near- 
ly 12 hours by instructors and students 
of every department in the college. Re- 
ceiving national publicity for the event, 
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staff members of Life magazine were 
present to photograph the championship 
girls’ archery team. 


WILD FLOWER EXHIBIT 


California’s wild flowers were on 
parade in the botany laboratory of Santa 
Monica Junior College for one day in 
April. For 12 hours over 1,300 visitors 
streamed into the wild flower show to 
view the 225 species of the Southland’s 
wild blooms identified, arranged, and 
titled botanically by members of the 
botany classes. Botanists from various 
parts of the state and some from other 
parts of the United States paid their re- 
spects and added their congratulations 
to the many that were showered upon the 
wild flower show supervisor, Dr. Harry 
L. Bauer, head of the Science Depart- 
ment. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


The “Friends of the Library,” a unique 
organization at Colby Junior College, 
New Hampshire, held their third annual 
banquet on June 11 in connection with 
Commencement. The speaker was Joseph 
Auslander, author of the Winged Horse 
and several volumes of poetry and con- 
sultant in English Poetry in the Library 
of Congress. The invitation states that the 
organization “is an informal comradely, 
and wholly voluntary association of 
friends. To be interested in books, espe- 
cially in the Colby Library, is to qualify 
for membership. It is as simple as that! 
You may express your membership in 
various ways: by attending the annual 
banquet; by making a gift of a book a 
year to the college library; by interesting 
your friends in the Colby Library and its 
growing needs; by creating a Memorial 
Book Fund with a gift of fifty dollars or 
more; or by simply sending out to us 
your sympathy and interest.” 


Not only has the Colby Library added 
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1,546 volumes by purchase and 120 
volumes by gift during the current year, 
but what is equally important the per 
capita circulation has increased from 
22.3 books in 1936-1937 to 31.4 books 
during the present year. In 1933-1934 the 
per capita circulation was 14.6 books. 
Thus the circulation has doubled in five 
years. More students are reading more 
books. Encouragement is given in vari- 
ous ways. Each Friday afternoon an at- 
tractively laden table of new books 
tempts prospective readers. A library 
tea announced the opening of the ex- 
hibit of the “Fifty Best Books of 1936” 
from the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. Professor Herbert F. West of Dart- 
mouth spoke to a fireside group on 
“Book Collecting” and kindled interest 
among students in building up individual 
libraries. To foster the art of reading 
and to stimulate the appreciation and 
continuing use of good books, the Li- 
brary Committee offered an award of 
$25.00 in books. There were 12 worthy 
candidates for this Personal Library 
Award, and on May 16, a committee 
selected the three collections which they 
felt had been collected and used with the 
highest intelligence. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR HERSHEY 


The first public junior college in the 
state of Pennsylvania has been opened 
this fall under the patronage of M. S. 
Hershey, who changed a cornfield into 
the “model town” of Hershey. Mr. 
Hershey will pay the expenses of a co- 
educational junior college for Derry 
Township, of which Hershey is a part. 
The only expense to the students accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Derry 
Board of Education, will be $15 for 
books. Other contributions made by Mr. 
Hershey to the education of the com- 
munity include, a million dollar school 
plant; the financial support of four 
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kindergartens; the entire expense be. 
yond the State appropriation of the voca. 
tional department of the public high 
school; money for purchase of 19 prop. 
erties now owned by the Township 
Board of Education; and a fleet of school 
buses for transportation of students. 


LOS ANGELES BREAKS RECORD 


Breaking all previous enrollment rec. 
ords at the Los Angeles City College, 
formerly Los Angeles Junior College, 
5900 students registered the first week 
of college. The largest previous registra- 
tion was 5016. 


MARS HILL OPENING 


The total enrollment for the 1937-1938 
session at Mars Hill College, North Caro. 
lina, exclusive of summer school, was 
704 students from 83 counties of North 
Carolina, 23 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and three foreign countries, 
More applications were received for this 
fall than for any previous session. The 
facilities of the College—dormitories, 
classrooms, laboratories, dining hall— 
are being taxed to the limit. Despite the 
additional rooms made available by the 
opening of the new dormitory for wom. 
en, a number of worthy young men and 
women have been denied admission or 
placed on the waiting list. Formal in. 
auguration services for the new presi- 
dent, Hoyt Blackwell, will be held on 
October 15 with the observance of 
Founders’ Day. 


CARNEGIE MUSIC SET GIVEN 


The Carnegie Foundation of New 
York City has given Virginia Intermont 
Junior College a Music Set valued at 
$1500. The set includes an electric pho- 
nograph for use in assembly rooms and 
auditoriums; 620 records, selected as an 
anthology of recorded music, ancient and 
modern; a walnut cabinet with 54 buck- 
ram albums in which to keep the rec- 
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ords; a four-drawer cabinet containing 
printed card indexes of records in the 
set; and a set of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. 


CHANGES AT ERIE 


J. Lloyd Mahoney, director of the eve- 
ning division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh since 1934, has been made direc- 
tor of the Erie Junior College, a branch 
of the University. Dr. W. W. H. Sones, 
director at Erie since 1928, has been 
made professor in the School of Educa- 
tion of the University at Pittsburgh. 


SETH LOW DISCONTINUED 


Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was discontinued as a unit of Co- 
lumbia University on June 30. Two years 
ago, when the college was removed from 
Brooklyn to Morningside Heights, it was 
pointed out that it would be necessary to 
close down the unit because there was no 
longer need for a junior college in 
Brooklyn. Seth Low Junior College was 
established in 1928 to provide pre-pro- 
fessional training for prospective legal 
and medical students. In 1936, 176 stu- 
dents were given permission to finish 
their courses at Columbia University. 


ILLINOIS LEGISLATION 


At the last regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Illinois, 
permissive legislation was enacted which 
provides that under certain conditions 
school districts with a population of less 
than 200,000 and more than 10,000 
maintaining a recognized high school 
may organize and operate a recognized 
junior college. The number of communi- 
ties which are now considering the de- 
sirability of extending their educational 
program to include two additional years 
is rapidly increasing. At the present time 
there are only eight public junior col- 
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leges in the state, three of which are in 
Chicago. Illinois, as a result of this new 
legislation, is now in a position to make 
a real contribution to vital junior college 
development. 


PWA BUILDINGS 


Forty-two per cent of the 13,749 
non-Federal projects of the PWA pro- 
grams from 1933 through 1937, or 5,886, 
were for educational buildings con- 
structed with the aid of PWA grants of 
$392,751,272 and loans of $89,683,445. 
Colleges and universities in practically 
every State shared in the construction 
program to the extent of 493 new build- 
ings built at a cost of $147,053,134. In- 
cluded in the list were not only the large 
universities but smaller institutions such 
as teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
junior colleges according to an an- 
nouncement recently made by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Pub- 


lic Works. 


ENROLLMENT AT FINCH 
Finch Junior College, New York, re- 


ports a record-breaking enroliment this 
fall. This increase has resulted in the 
face of the necessity for distinctly higher 
standards of admission required by the 
regulations of the New York State Board 
of Regents. Higher entrance require- 
ments apparently have greatly increased 
the demands for the courses offered. 


PROMOTION FOR DR. CAMPBELL 


Dr. Doak S. Campbell, for 17 years 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and since 1934 director 
of the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
been named dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and director of the Senior 
College. 
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Reports and Discussion 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


At the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, held 
at Los Angeles in April, a notable group 
of educational leaders discussed a variety 
of significant topics. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary Emeritus of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, spoke 
on “The Colleges in Transition and the 
Implications for Junior College Educa- 
tion.” A paper prepared by Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey of the American Youth Com- 
mission, “The Investigations of the 
American Youth Commission and their 
Implications for Junior College Educa- 
tion,” was read by Dr. Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi. 

Dr. John W. Harbeson, Pasadena 
Junior College, described “The Exten- 
sion Program of Junior College Educa- 
tion in Pasadena,” and J. C. Beswick, 
State Department of Education, “The 
Technical Institute Program in Junior 
Colleges.” The question “Shall the NYA 
Program Be Continued in Junior Col- 
leges?”” was answered by Charles S. 
Morris of San Mateo Junior College. Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, State Department of Edu- 
cation, discussed “The Program of Busi- 
ness Education in Junior Colleges.” 

President A. J. Cloud of San Fran- 
cisco Junior College was elected presi- 
dent of the Federation for the ensuing 
year. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


At a special meeting of the Michigan 
Junior College Association held in Lan- 
sing, Michigan, on March 19, steps were 
taken to reorganize the State Association 
in order to admit private junior colleges 
to membership. The Association as or- 


ganized at present includes in its mem- 
bership only minor colleges affiliated 
with public school districts. The special 
committee decided to recommend at the 
next meeting of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges that the con- 
stitution of the Association be changed 
to admit private junior colleges to mem- 
bership. At present this reorganization 
will affect three such institutions, as 
follows: the Catholic Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; the Spring 
Arbor Junior College; and the Junior 
College affiliated with Ferris institute. 

At a later meeting held in Ann Arbor, 
in May the report of the special com. 
mittee was adopted, and private junior 
colleges may now be admitted to the as- 
sociation on condition that they can 
qualify for membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. On this 
basis two of the private junior colleges 
have already been admitted to the state 
association, and the trustees of the third 
are taking steps to qualify their institu- 
tion for admission. 

Because of the meeting of the national 
Association in Grand Rapids in March, 
1939, the annual fall meeting of the state 
association will doubtless be postponed 
until that time, with our state meeting 
in Grand Rapids the day preceding the 
national meeting. 

A. G. UMpreIT, Secretary 


MUSKEGON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MusKEGON, MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


The Missouri Association of Junior 
College Administrators met at Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, Missouri, the 
evening of September 2. Dr. W. ©. 
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Eells, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, was 
the guest and speaker. 

Colonel A. M. Hitch, Superintendent 
of Kemper, prepared a splendid dinner 
for the Association. At its conclusion Dr. 
Eells brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation an agenda which set forth 
certain proposed duties of the executive 
secretary and policies for the reorganized 
national Association. He asked for sug- 
gestions and criticisms and these were 
freely given at the conclusion of his 
informal address. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The tenth annual convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college honorary 
forensic society, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, April 10-14, Con- 
siderable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the reorganization of the 
society. A series of contests, men’s and 
women’s debates, oratory, and extempo- 
raneous speaking were participated in 
by representatives of more than a score 
of junior colleges. Officers were elected 
as follows: president, Raymond P. Krog- 
gel; first vice-president, E. D. Davis; 
second vice-president, Charles Garrison; 
third vice-president, Leo K. Pritchett; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Sylvia D. Mari- 
ner; editor, P. Merville Larson. 

Chapters that have been added to the 
membership during the past academic 
year include: California Rho, Stockton 
Junior College, Roy McCall, Sponsor; 
Colorado Alpha, Southern Colorado 
Junior College, Pueblo, Perry E. Nuss- 
baum, Sponsor; Georgia Alpha, West 
Georgia College, Genola, L. E. Roberts, 
Sponsor; Missouri Beta, Hannibal- 
LaGrange College, Hannibal, W. H. 
Kleeknor, Sponsor; and Texas Beta, 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 


Juanita Kinsey, Sponsor. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
California Junior College Association 
was held in Sacramento Junior College, 
April 30, 1938. The principal feature of 
the meeting was a symposium on the 
question: “What is the sphere of re- 
sponsibility of each of the following 
agencies for higher education in Calli- 
fornia—the state university, the state 
colleges, and the public junior col- 
leges?” This was discussed by Dr. Mon- 
roe E. Deutsch, vice-president of the 
University of California; Dr. Frank 
Thomas, president of Fresno State Col- 
lege; Charles S. Morris, president of 
San Mateo Junior College; and Sam H. 
Cohn, deputy superintendent of public 
instruction of California. | 

In the afternoon section meetings were 
held as follows: administration, applied 
arts and sciences, commerce, English and 
public speaking, music, art, drama, for- 
eign languages, home economics, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, physical educa- 
tion, and social sciences. 


ARKANSAS ORGANIZES 


Representatives of the junior colleges 
in the state of Arkansas met in Fort 
Smith on March 18 for the purpose of 
perfecting the organization of a state as- 
sociation. 

Our discussion hinged about two prob- 
lems, one being the question of over- 
coming the difficulties which lie in the 
way of setting up “social competency” 
non-credit courses, and the other a sug- 
gested program for stimulating interest 
in intramural, extracurricular activities. 
After full discussion, Mr. Overstreet, 
president of Magnolia A. and M., made 
a motion that a committee be set up to 
study the problem involved in the social 
competency courses and report to an- 
other meeting of the group as soon 
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as the preliminary work was completed. 
Like action concerning a committee study 
of the intramural program was adopted. 
Mr. Overstreet is serving as chairman 
of the first committee, with Mr. J. W. 
Hull and Dean E. Q. Brothers. Mr. Long- 
streth, of Little Rock Junior College, 
heads the second committee, with Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Arkansas Tech, and Mr. 
Bevens, of Fort Smith Junior College. 

A question was raised by the repre- 
sentative of the Capitol Hill Junior Coll- 
lege in Oklahoma City concerning the 
matter of broadening the territory 
covered by this association, and, as 
temporary chairman, I thought it best to 
sidestep that issue until after we had 
found whether it would be practical or 
not. After the meeting I suggested to 
Mr. Mason, of the Oklahoma City 
schools, that, perhaps, it might be best 
to retain the identity of the Arkansas 
Association in considering problems 
common to the Arkansas colleges, and 
possibly work out some plan whereby 
Arkansas and Oklahoma junior colleges 
might have some sort of an annual meet- 
ing, this matter to be subject to a sufh- 
cient demand from the Oklahoma units. 

Dean Brothers extended an invitation 
to hold the next meeting in Little Rock. 
At the conclusion of the meeting I was 
chosen chairman. 

I am really enthusiastic over the out- 
come of the session. The idea of having 
more frequent meetings during the year 
came entirely from the group, and I 
offered no objection since I felt the group 
desired these informal sessions to be held 
at varied intervals so that they might 
meet together and take some action in 
working out problems common to the 
Arkansas Junior Colleges. 

The Junior Colleges represented at the 
meeting included: Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville, Arkansas; Ar- 
kansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
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lege, Magnolia, Arkansas; Little Rock 
Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Beebe Junior Agricultural College, Bee. 
be, Arkansas; Capitol Hill Junior Col. 
lege, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and 
Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 


J. W. RAMSEY 
President 


Fort SMITH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


On Wednesday evening, March 29, 
the Junior College Division of the South. 
ern Association met in its annual banquet 
session as guests of the Hockaday Junior 
College of Dallas, Texas. The dinner was 
a complimentary affair of Miss Ela 
Hockaday to the visiting junior college 
executives and was easily the outstand- 
ing meeting in the history of our organ- 
ization. A most delightful meal was 
served with a representative of the faculty 
of Hockaday at each table. About 85 
persons attended, representatives being 
present from every state in the territory 
of the Southern Association except South 
Carolina and Florida. 

The men’s choral club from Paris 
(Texas) Junior College, directed by Mrs. 
Troy C. Thompson, rendered a twenty 
minute musical program. After the 
musical numbers, Mr. Knox Broom, 
State Commissioner of Junior Colleges 
of Mississippi, gave a brief address, in 
which he outlined the junior college or- 
ganization of Mississippi. Mr. Broom 
stated that the unusual success of junior 
colleges in his state has come as a result 
of careful study on the part of those in 
authority in Mississippi of the successes 
and failures of junior colleges in other 
states. The state was divided into twelve 
zones, in each of which a junior college 
might be established. Eleven colleges are 
now in operation with six of them mem- 
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bers of the Southern Association. The 
physical plants of the eleven junior 
colleges of Mississippi are valued at 
more than $3,250,000. 

Dr. Frederick Eby of the University of 
Texas was the principal speaker of the 
evening. He stated that the first junior 
college and the first automobile began 
operation at about the same time, but 
facetiously suggested that whereas auto- 
mobiles had made great progress, junior 
colleges were still in the model T stage. 
Dr. Eby stated that junior colleges 
should be completely separated from 
local public school districts if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. He also said 
that junior colleges should be entirely 
separated from the upper division of 
senior colleges. Only by this complete 
separation can they achieve their great- 
est success. 

Dr. W. C. Eells was the second speaker 
of the evening. He urged the junior col- 
leges to do more work of a terminal na- 
ture. He insisted that more and larger 
junior colleges were needed in all the 
states in the Union, and that senior col- 
leges should be more liberal in accepting 
semi-professional courses at face value 
from junior colleges. He anticipates great 
growth for junior colleges in the im- 
mediate future. 

During the business session it was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting in the 
same form another year, that is, as a 
dinner session on Tuesday evening at 
the time and place of the meeting of the 
Southern Association. The following off- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dean J. E. Burk, Ward- 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Vice-President, Miss Ela Hockaday, 
Hockaday Junior College, Dallas, Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. McLemore, 
Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas. 

J. R. McLEMorE 


Secretary 
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The annual spring meeting of the 
Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation was held at Pasadena Junior 
College, on April 23. There were 498 in- 
structors in attendance from the various 
junior colleges of the conference. There 
are twenty-six junior colleges in the 
Southern California association. 

The morning meeting was divided into 
sections, the largest of which was the one 
in business education with 56 in at- 
tendance; the second, modern languages 
with 54; the third, engineering and 
mathematics with 45; while the remain- 
ing groups ranged from 40 to 20 in at- 
tendance. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Sheldon M. Hayden, 
Santa Monica Junior College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Cecil D. Stewart, Pasadena 
Junior College. Clinton Flint, Santa Ana 
Junior College, and C. F. Brubaker, 
Pomona Junior College, were elected to 
the Executive Committee. Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, of Claremont Colleges, was 
elected to honorary membership. 

The feature address of the day was 
the luncheon address by Dr. Tully C. 
Knowles, president of the College of 
the Pacific, Stockton. Dr. Knowles took 
as his subject, “America’s Educational 
Task.” He said in part, 

Public responsibility for education 
was practically unknown when the con- 
stitution was written. There was no pro- 
vision for setting up a system of educa- 
tion. Thus, today, we have a magnificent 
system of schools, but no system of 
education. 

We have developed a system of lay 
control and professional administration. 

For the sake of democracy we are 
willing to say that a specialist who has 
spent his life in school work should have 
nothing to say about the structure and 
maintenance of schools. We must educate 
a generation which will have the feeling 
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that the lay element will have part con- 
trol and the administration will have 
part control. 

One of the greatest tasks of America 
today is to give everyone a conscious- 
ness of the arrival of the social sciences. 
We should not strive to find an adequate 
objective for education, for if we do, we 
become system builders rather than per- 
sonality builders. 

L. O. CuLp 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY ORGANIZES 


The first annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Junior College Conference was 
held at the State Teachers College 
campus, Trenton, New Jersey, April 
30, 1938. Ninety-one junior college ad- 
ministrators and faculty members were 
in registered attendance. 

The principal feature of the morning 
session was an address by John R. Patter- 
son, “The Junior College as an Extension 
of the Senior High School.” 

In the afternoon a group of section 
meetings for business administration, 
college administration, English, lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, and social 
studies were followed by a general ses- 
sion at which the principal address was 
given by Dr. Walter C. Eells on “Junior 
College Standards.” 


PHI THETA KAPPA 
April 8, 1938 
Dear Dr. EELLs: 

The national convention of Phi Theta 
Kappa, held at St. Joseph Junior College, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, has just come to a 
close. The following officers were elected: 
President, Dee Wyatt, St. Joseph Junior 
College, St. Joseph, Missouri; Vice- 
President, Maydelle Patrick, Paris 
Junior College, Paris Texas; Secretary, 
Margaret Mosal, Canton, Mississippi; 
Treasurer, Ewing Gafford, Cameron 
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College, Lawton, Oklahoma; Historian, 
Miss Ann Stein, Stephens College, Co. 
lumbia, Missouri. 

The 1939 convention will meet ip 
Monroe, Louisiana, at the Northeast 
Center, Louisiana State University, 
Please include this report in your next 
issue. 

MarcGareET Mosat, National Secretary 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Bristol, Virginia 
March 8, 1938. 


Dr. EELLs: 


I was interested in Mr. Cain’s address 
at the American Association of Junior 
Colleges meeting at the Bellevue-Strat. 
ford in Philadelphia last week. 

Last year we adopted, here at Virginia 
Intermont College, the plan of fund ac. 
counting as advocated by the American 
Council on Education. Our college is a 
member of the Southern Association of 
University and College Business Officers, 
and last year Mr. George E. Van Dyke 
of the American Council brought to our 
association the advantages from adopt- 
ing the recommendations of the national 
committee on standard reports for insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

We immediately notified our auditor, 
William M. Evans & Company, certified 
public accountant, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to go into this matter thoroughly. 
They secured the book Financial Reports 
for Colleges and Universities, which the 
American Council edited, and which is 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. Our audit was made up this year 
in accordance with their recommenda- 
tions. We have completely changed all 
of our accounts in accordance with their 
recommendations, and I believe we are 
the first junior college to adopt this 
system of bookkeeping and accounting. 

I might say that it’s working out very 
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well, and although there is additional 
bookkeeping we feel that this is very 
worthwhile. We feel that the advantages 
gained much more than compensate for 
the small additional work. 

I heartily recommend this system of 
accounting, for it is very important that 
we be able to compare our operating 
results with other colleges of a like na- 
ture, and unless we all have a standard- 
ized form this is absolutely impossible. 

I am writing you at this length as I 
feel that our other junior colleges would 
like to know whether any of their number 
have adopted the American Council’s 
recommendation. If you care to, you 
may mention in the Junior College Jour- 
nal that we are now operating on the 
new system and will be very happy in 
helping other junior colleges in the 
United States by giving them our ex- 
perience if they will write us. 

H. G. NOFFSINGER, Jr. 
Business Manager 


(NotE: The Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Education was estab- 
lished in 1935 to carry on the work of the 
original National Committee. Their office is 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. They 
will be glad to assist other junior colleges 
that may be interested in adopting this im- 
proved system for collegiate accounting.—Eb.) 


PUEBLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Pueblo Junior College is a vital 
part of the educational system of Pueblo 
County and the state of Colorado. It is 
controlled by the Junior College Com- 
mittee and conducted by a president and 
a faculty of eighteen members. 

A bill was enacted by the Thirty-first 
General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado providing for the establishment of 
junior colleges in this state. The act pro- 
vided for an election held by the legally 
qualified voters residing in a given terri- 
tority to determine the organization of a 
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junior college district. On July 20, 1937, 
the Pueblo Junior College was estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of this 
act and thereby became an integral part 
of the public school system. 

Pueblo is unique in its educational 
set-up since it has two separate school 
districts, controlled by separate boards, 
and separated geographically by the 
Arkansas river. Efforts to consolidate 
these two districts have met with failure. 
In view of this situation it was early 
decided to organize a junior college dis- 
trict on a county wide basis thereby offer- 
ing a greater number of students an 
opportunity to continue their education 
beyond the high school at a much smaller 
expense than similar work at a college 
or university would involve. 

The Pueblo Junior College is an ac- 
credited liberal arts college; however, 
emphasis is placed upon_ terminal 
courses. The latter curriculum is pat- 
terned to meet the peculiar needs of 
Pueblo County with a view of offering a 
type of training that will prepare the 
student to meet and solve in an acceptable 
manner the social and economic prob- 
lems in the community in which he lives. 

L. R. WREN 
President 


JOLIET’S RECORD 
April 12, 1938 
My Dear Dr. EELLs: 


A few weeks ago we checked the 
records of our graduates at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois from 1932 to 1937. Dur- 
ing this time, 90 graduates entered the 
university. The average mark of the en- 
tire student body is 3.22 The average of 
the marks of our graduates was 3.63. 
The registrar of the university does not 
have the average of the marks for the 
juniors and seniors but is of the opinion 
that it would not be so high as 3.63. Sixty 
of our graduates earned higher averages 
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in the university than they earned in our 
junior college. Even in the depression 
our junior college continued to uphold 
its high standard of scholarship. We do 
not believe that selection in our institu- 
tion is necessarily the explanation of the 
above superiority. 


W. W. Haccarp 


JoLieET JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS 


TO TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has established a 
Committee on the Improvement of Sci- 
ence in General Education which it is 
hoped will serve as an agency whereby 
professional scientists and teachers may 
coordinate their efforts to provide a 
better educational service. The pre- 
liminary announcement of this com- 
mittee appeared in Science for May 20. 
The executive committee has issued an 
invitation to teachers and professional 
scientists, departments, and interested 
groups to cooperate with it in sub- 
mitting their views on the major ques- 
tions which concern the Committee. 

There are some colleges in which sci- 
ence is taught in ways that serve the 
wider social aims that are needed, par- 
ticularly in junior colleges. In many 
institutions it is taught in a formal way, 
quite unrelated to the rest of the educa- 
tional program, and fails to arouse any 
vivid interest in young people. In this 
it is charting for itself a fate similar to 
that which has overtaken the classics in 
many quarters. Many science courses 
have been planned with primary regard 
for the man who is “going ahead” with 
the subject and the non-professional stu- 
dent has had to get what he could out 
of the courses. 

Happily there have been some efforts 
to right this situation through the de- 
velopment of survey courses, general 
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courses, and also pacts among science de- 
partments. These are still in the ex. 
perimental stage, and many of them are 
damned at the outset by a lack of con. 
fidence on the part of the scientists who 
see in them another futile search for a 
royal road. Sincere as these reactions 
usually are, it is a curious contradiction, 
typical of the present situation, that 
scientists, of all men, should hesitate 
to give such experiments a fair trial. 

As matters stand, it is desirable to 
know a number of things about what is 
being done to provide courses that are 
aimed at the kind of science teaching 
which will serve the interests of general 
education. The committee therefore in- 
vites replies to the following questions: 

1. What are the specific aims of the 
instructor in charge of any general 
course in a science in his college? 

2. To what extent are his procedures 
guided by these specific aims, and to 
what extent by other considerations? 

3. How close does he come to achiev- 
ing his aims; what happens to his stu- 
dents who follow his course? 

4. Are the courses which are planned 
to cater for the non-specialist really in- 
effective for the training of future pro- 
fessionals? 

In view of the importance of the task 
it is hoped that all who can contribute 
to its work will give the committee the 
benefit of their experience. A prompt 
and thorough going reply to a prelim- 
inary inquiry already sent to a large 
proportion of science teachers at college 
and university level in the United States 
will enable the committee to develop the 
first phase of its study. A letter to the 
chairman of the committee, Lloyd W. 
Taylor, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
from any who do no happen to have 
received the preliminary inquiry, will 
open the channel for their contribution 
to this important study. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


ANNUAL MEETING 


By vote of the Executive Committee, 
the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at Grand Rapids, March 
2, 3, and 4, the Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday following the meetings of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and associated organizations at 
Cleveland. For the first time the experi- 
ment is to be tried of a three-day session 
instead of two days, thus giving an op- 
portunity for a more varied program and 
for more personal contacts and group 
conferences. Arthur Andrews, president 
of Grand Rapids Junior College, the 
oldest junior college in Michigan, is 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements. Further details and an- 
nouncements will be given in a later 
issue. 

NEW DIRECTORY 


Letters enclosing post card informa- 
tion blanks for the 1939 Junior College 
Directory were sent out in September to 
all known junior colleges in the country. 
It is hoped that there will be a prompt 
and widespread return of these forms, so 
that the new directory may be unusually 
complete and accurate. It is difficult to 
secure the names of new institutions 
which have been organized as junior col- 
leges or which have begun to offer regu- 
lar junior college work during the past 
year. Junior college executives and the 
secretaries of regional and state junior 
college organizations are asked to co- 
operate by sending to the Executive Of- 
fice the names and addresses of new in- 
stitutions in their areas, so that requests 
for information concerning their status 


and enrollment may be sent them at 
once. 
ADVISORY BOARD 


This issue of the Journal includes the 
names of two new members on the Na- 
tional Advisory Board of the publication. 
The place left vacant by the death of 
Dr. William Martin Proctor, of Stanford 
University, is taken by Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass. Dr. Douglass is Commissioner 
of Secondary Education of the State of 
California and in this capacity has gen- 
eral supervision of all the public junior 
colleges in the state. He is also the author 
of several well known volumes on educa- 
tion and is editor of the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education. Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, who has been Associate 
Editor of the Journal since it was 
founded, becomes a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Board now that he has 
relinquished the active work of the secre- 
taryship. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS 


Since its origin, eight years ago, the 
Junior College Journal has been printed 
and published by the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. With the reorganization of the 
Association the Executive Committee has 
decided to have the Association handle 
all publication matters directly ai.d to 
have a printing contract with the George 
Banta Publishing Company, of Menasha, 
Wisconsin. There may be a few delays 
and errors due to the change in sub- 
scription lists and related matters inci- 
dent to the new publishing arrangements. 
Complaints or suggestions should be sent 
to the Washington office. Adjustments 
will be made as rapidly as possible. 
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52 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


In accordance with the plan of re- 
organization adopted by the Association 
last spring, one copy of the Junior Coll- 
lege Journal is to be sent, without addi- 
tional cost, to each member college. 
Those institutions which already have a 
paid up, unexpired subscription will find 
it useful to place one copy in the library 
and have the other one for the use of the 
administrative head of the college. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


As a result of the discussion at the 
public junior college luncheon at Phila- 
delphia last spring, a committee on Vo- 
cational Education in the Junior College 
was authorized. President Ricciardi has 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing members of this committee: Ros- 
co C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City College, 
California, Chairman; J. F. Wellemeyer, 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas; 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, Pennsylvania; J. Thomas 
Davis, John Tarleton Junior College, 
Texas; and Frank Cushman, United 
States Office of Education, Washington. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY SOCIETIES 
At the Philadelphia meeting of the 


Association last spring a special commit- 
tee on honorary societies was authorized. 
President Ricciardi has appointed as 
members of this committee President J. 
C. Miller, Christian College, Missouri, 
Chairman; President C. C. Colvert, 
Northeast Center, Monroe, Louisiana; 
and Mr. D. K. Hammond, Santa Ana 
Junior College, California. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education was reorganized 
at its meeting at Atlantic City last Feb- 
ruary as the National Committee on Co- 
ordination in Secondary Education. Carl 
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A. Jessen, secretary, has requested that 
the American Association of Junior Col. 
leges appoint an official representative 
on the reorganized group. President Ric. 
ciardi has designated the Executive Sec. 
retary as the Association’s representative 
in this important organization. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


The Executive Secretary held a con. 
ference with a group of some thirty 
junior college executives in Missouri, 
September 9, in order to secure their re. 
actions to a considerable number of sug- 
gested policies and possible types of ac. 
tivities for the Association to stress dur- 
ing the current year and the following 
year. It is hoped to arrange for other 
similar conferences in other sections. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Executive Committee has author- 
ized a special group subscription rate 
for faculty members in institutions which 
are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. A rate of $1.50 
will be made for group subscriptions in 
member institutions under the following 
conditions: (1) At least half of the staff 
must be included in smaller institutions, 
and at least ten individuals in institutions 
having over 20 faculty members; (2) all 
copies for the staff will be sent in a 
single wrapper, to be distributed locally; 
(3) payment must be made in a single 
check for the entire group. It is hoped 
that a substantial increase in subscrip- 
tions may result from this new plan, and 
that a large number of junior college 
instructors in many institutions may now 
read their own copy of the Journal each 
month, instead of depending upon a 
single library or administrator’s copy. 
What junior college will be the first to 
send in a group subscription represent: 
ing one hundred per cent participation of 
its staff? 


Suggestions to Our Contributors 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


Contributors are asked to observe 
the well-known standards for articles in- 
tended for publication, viz: 

Use white paper of standard size, 
814 X 11 inches, of sufficient thickness 
to be opaque. Sheets should be all of 
the same size and shape. 

Leave ample margins on all pages, at 
least one inch at the top, one to two 
inches at the left, and not less than one- 
half inch margin at the right. 

Typewrite the manuscript, double 
spacing all material except quotations. 

Send the original, not a carbon copy, 
for the printer. 

For spelling, follow Webster’s Diction- 
ary. 

Observe the style of the Journal and 
follow it as far as possible with refer- 
ence to headings, paragraphs, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, footnotes, and similar 
features. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to these general standards, 
there are special suggestions that should 
be observed and followed by all contrib- 
utors to the Junior College Journal. The 
junior college is a college and therefore 
accepted collegiate terminology should 
be used in referring to it. 

Refer to the junior college as a col- 
lege or institution, not as a school. 

Refer to junior college faculty as in- 
structors or faculty, not as teachers. 

Refer to those attending junior col- 
leges as students, not as pupils or chil- 
dren. 

Junior college is a common noun and 
should not be capitalized except when 
used to designate a particular junior col- 
lege. “The junior colleges in the coun- 
try,” but “Joliet Junior College.” 


Do not hyphenate junior college, either 
as a noun or as an adjective. Use “pub- 
lic junior colleges,” not “public junior- 
colleges”; “junior college movement,” 
not “junior-college movement.” 

Names of classes, whether used as 
nouns or adjectives, should not be capi- 
talized. Write “‘the freshmen,” not “the 
Freshmen”; “the sophomore class,” not 
“the Sophomore class.” 

Use student activity rather than extra- 
curricular activity or extra-curriculum 
activity. 

Titles of books and periodicals are 
printed in italics. They should be under- 
lined in manuscripts. 


TABLES AND FIGURES 


Make titles, box headings, and sub- 
titles as short and concise as possible, 
consistent with clearness. Leave all pos- 
sible description in the text. 

Place titles for tables above them, us- 
ing Roman numerals for Takle I, Table 
IT, etc.. above the title. 

Titles for charts, graphs, and diagrams 
are necessarily descriptive and should 
be placed below the cuts, using Arabic 
numerals, Fig. 1, Fig. 2, ete. 

Charts, graphs, and diagrams must be 
drawn in India ink on white paper. They 
should be twice the size of the printed 
figure. 


FOOTNOTES 


Note especially the following style for 
footnote references to periodicals and 


books: 

1'W. R. Harper, “A Two-years’ Col- 
lege Course,” Educational Review 
19:411-15 (April 1900). 

Leonard V. Koos, The Junior Col- 
lege Movement (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1925), p. 123 or pp. 150-56. 
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Judging the New Books 


Pickens E. Harris, The Curriculum 
and Cultural Change. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 1937. 502 
pages. 

This book is a full discussion of the 
social and psychological factors which 
affect curriculum development. It deals 
with broad principles and not with de- 
tails of techniques or procedures. Its 
purpose is to acquaint the rank and file 
of teachers with fundamental issues and 
problems and to provide a basis for 
curriculum criticism and evaluation. 


Jessie Personal Hygiene 
Applied. (Sixth edition.) W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, Philadelphia. 1937. 
627 pages. 

This thoroughly revised edition of Dr. 
Williams’ earlier work brings to the stu- 
dent up-to-date health facts and health 
views, applying them to daily life, in the 
author’s own very effective way. In this 
new edition the author has included the 
latest advances in those scientific fields 
relating to health and has added a new 
chapter on the hygiene of the endocrine 
system. The appendix contains a sample 
true-false test that has been tested in the 
classroom. The numerous junior colleges 
in all parts of the country which have 
been using the fifth edition of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ work as a classroom guide will 
welcome this new edition. 


CHARLES ELKINS Rocers, Journalistic 
Vocations. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. 350 pages. 
This is a comprehensive survey of all 

branches of the journalistic and related 

professions, packed with facts as to 
requirements and rewards concerning 


these fields and full of sound advice as 
to preparation and training for them. It 
covers every occupation that can be 
brought under the head of journalism, 
including, besides newspaper and maga- 
zine publishing, such closely related ac. 
tivities as advertising, publicity, radio, 
and free lance writing. The book pre. 
sents with frankness the drawbacks as 
well as the attractions and enables the 
reader to obtain a fairly complete and 
unprejudiced view. It will be particu. 
larly valuable to vocational counselors, 
One chapter is devoted to “Women in 
Journalism.” Each chapter gives excep- 
tionally satisfactory and definite infor. 
mation on incomes and salaries. A bib- 
liography and glossary are helpful fea. 
tures, 


J. Donatp Watson, Business Mathe. 


matics. Ronald Press Company, New 
York. 1937. 267 pages. 


The purpose of this textbook is to 
provide an introductory treatment of 
fundamental business mathematics for 
students who will study the subject as 
part of their training in business and the 
social sciences. While it is not intended 
to be an exhaustive treatise, the topics 
covered not only provide a text with 
sufficient breadth but give the student 
adequate preparation for subsequent 
work in accounting, finance, foreign ex- 
change, insurance, investments, and sta- 
tistics. 


T. H. ScuuttTe, Teaching the Social 
Studies on the Secondary School 
Level. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
1938. 583 pages. 


This volume is an attempt at a fun- 
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damental approach to the whole problem 
of the teaching of the social studies— 
and a very successful one. Chapters deal 
with the nature of the social studies, the 
functions of secondary education, the 
functions of the social studies, the cur- 
riculum, instructional techniques in the 
social studies, current events, and test- 
ing and examining. The latter chapter 
contains some very helpful discussions 
and appraisals. Extensive bibliographies 
and suggestions for further reading oc- 
cur at the close of each chapter. The 
term “junior college” does not occur in 
the index, but much of the information 
given and the suggestions made will be 
found equally applicable to the junior 
college instructor and to the professor 
who occupies a place in the college class- 
room. 


Harry A. Brown, Certain Basic Teacher- 
Education Policies and Their Devel- 
opment and Significance in a Selected 
State. (Teachers College Contribution 
to Education, No. 714). Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
1937. 184 pages. 


This monograph reports a historical 
and interpretative survey of past and 
present teacher education policies and 
practices in New Hampshire. Among the 
high points are discussions of the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities by 
equality in the preparation of rural and 
urban elementary school teachers; the 
maintenance of independent administra- 
tion of teacher education under a highly 
centralized state system of education; 
the use of state high schools for student 
teaching; the appropriation of an entire 


_ city school system for a training school; 


the size of normal schools as a factor 
in effective teacher education; and the 
feasibility of organizing normal schools 
and teachers colleges as branches of the 
state university and under the university 


board. 
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Harry L. Wyre, MERLE P. GAMBIER, 
and RoBert P. BREcuHT, Practical Of- 
fice Management: The Correlation of 
Men, Methods, and Machines. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1937. 300 
pages. 

This volume gives a systematic ap- 
proach to the many problems of the 
office. It combines the ideal and practical 
philosophies of office management into 
a vital set of practical principles which 
form the foundation of a successful 
career in office management. The authors 
have had extensive experience in the co- 
ordination of human efforts, in the ap- 
plication of machines to further these 
efforts, and in the development of meth- 
ods to guide the activities of the organ- 
ization. Junior college counselors will 
find particularly suggestive the two chap- 
ters on “Profits in Personnel Administra- 
tion.” 


Roy C, Bryan, Pupil Rating of Second- 
ary School Teachers. (Teachers Col- 
lege Contribution to Education, No. 
708). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1937. 96 
pages. 

An interesting and revealing account 
of what pupils think about their teach- 
ers. By means of a rating scale, devel- 
oped by the author, junior and senior 
high school pupils rated their teachers 
on the following items: knowledge of 
subject, discipline, ability to explain 
clearly, sympathy, fairness in grading, 
amount of work done (by teachers), 
amount pupils are learning, pupil liking 
for subject and teacher, and general 
teaching ability. 


Rex F. Hartow, The Daily Newspaper 
and Higher Education. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, 
California. 1938. 44 pages. 


This is a brief summary report on cer- 


tain findings of the Stanford School- 
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Press Relations Investigation carried on 
in 1937-38 by Dr. Harlow. The study 
analyzed the relations between 44 daily 
newspapers and 33 colleges and univer- 
sities in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Junior colleges were not included 
in the group. The aim of the investigation 
is to make available data relative to news 
of higher education which will be use- 
ful in improving the relations between 
the two agencies and will at the same 
time pave the way for the production 
of a better quality of such news than 
now appears in the press. A careful 
study of the findings by publicity ofh- 
cers of colleges and by practical news- 
paper men should contribute materially 
toward this desirable end. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER, Teaching and Schol- 
arship and the Res Publica. Pestallozzi 
Press, Berkeley, California. 1938. 86 
pages. 

A stimulating group of a half dozen 
essays on various phases of higher educa- 
tion, the longest one, covering half the 
book, being a discussion of “The Liberal 
Arts College and the Course of Human 
Affairs.” It contains interesting sugges- 
tions for the improvement of college 
teaching through a group of incisive 
questions to be asked of college students. 


RoBerT N. Montcome_ery (Editor), The 
William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Conference. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1938. 167 pages. 


This volume presents the principal 
addresses delivered in connection with 
the Centennial of Muskingum College 
October 21-22, 1937, President Harper’s 
alma mater. The principal conference 
addresses were given by George E. Vin- 
cent, Robert M. Hutchins, Wilford M. 
Aiken, Stephen Duggan, and C. C. Mce- 
Cracken. A special feature is a paper pre- 
pared by President Harper in 1904, “The 
College President,” but never previously 
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published. It was read at the Centen- 
nial by President Harper’s son. Among 
the many deserved tributes in this vol- 
ume to President Harper, frequently 
characterized as the “Father of the Jun- 
ior College Movement,” it is unfortunate 
that none stress this important phase of 
his influence on American education. 


SCHILLER Scroccs, Systematic Fact- 
Finding and Research in the Adminis. 
tration of Higher Education. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1938. 133 pages. 

This volume, produced in photolitho- 
graph from typescript copy, is a doctoral 
dissertation at Yale University. The pur- 
pose of the study was to ascertain how 
an office of administrative statistics and 
research in an institution of higher edu- 
cation should systematically determine 
upon and present its data. While de- 
signed especially for larger institutions 
it has many useful suggestions for a 
junior college which wishes systematical.- 
ly to study its own educational and ad- 
ministrative problems. A bibliography 
of 259 titles is included. 


S. J. Wanous, Modern Secretarial Train- 
ing. Ronald Press Company, New 
York. 1938. 474 pages. 

This book is designed to fill the need 
for a text that will meet the present-day 
business demand for secretaries trained 
to be right-hand assistants to executives. 
It recognizes that the student to meet 
this requirement must have more than 
routine secretarial training and ability. 
The volume seems to be unusually teach- 
able and at the same time highly prac- 
tical. Numerous illustration supplement 
clear-cut explanations. Carefully stated 
problems at the end of each chapter are 
designed to develop good judgment and 
foster individual initiative. Junior col- 
lege instructors in secretarial courses will 
find this book worth careful attention. 


Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


INTRODUCTORY NoTE.—This is a continuation of Bibliography on Junior Col- 
leges, by Walter C. Eells (United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 2), 
which contained the first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. Volumes I to 
VIII of the Journal contain 1,715 additional titles of publications other than those 
appearing in the Journal itself. Both author and subject indexes for each year’s en- 
tries may be found in the final issue of the Journal for the year. It is intended to make 
the bibliography a complete reference list to all published material dealing with 
the junior college movement in any of its phases, except that published in the 
Journal itself. References to unpublished dissertations, also, are included as far as 
possible. Assistance of authors, especially of publications not found in the common 
national educational periodicals, is asked in securing the desired completeness 


and accuracy. 


3315. Apams, HarLeEN M., The Junior ing 

ay ot the tounder ottey College, 

College Library Program: A Mrs. Virginia Stockard. Includes some 
Study of Library Services in Re- early history of the College. 


P 3318. BrumsaucH, A. J. “Unifying Sec- 
tantor ondary School and Junior Col- 


1938, 378 pages. lege,” Education Digest, 3:54-55 
Doctor of Education dissertation at (March 1938). 
Stanford University. Summarized in Condensation of article by same 


part in the author’s article, “Library - ; - 
Practices and Instructional Methods,” —e in Journal of Higher Education. 
8-954-57 See No. 3294. 


Junior College Journal, 
(February 1938). Based upon review 3319 CaLIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 


of literature, returns from question- E “South : 
naires from 135 junior college libraries, ARY EpucaTION, “Southern Junior 


and especially the program developed Colleges Hold fall Meeting,” Calif- 
at Menlo Junior College, California. ornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 


3316. BENNETT, Marcaret E., An Eval- cation, 12:491 (December 1937). 


uation of an Orientation or Brief account of meeting of Southern 
cme or Group California Junior College Association, 


Guidance Program in a Four-Year 
Junior College, Stanford Univer- paenmndimagponeiiens 
sity, California, 1937, 368 pages. 3320. CHAMBERS, M. M., “Junior Col- 


Unpublished Doctoral dissertation at lege Common,” Nation’s Schools, 


Stanford University. Based upon a 21:37-38 (March 1938). 
series of tests and other objective A discussion of court opinions on 
measures of 1,080 students in the orien- whether the junior college is a part 
tation course at Pasadena Junior Col- of higher education or of the common 
lege, divided in experimental and con- school system. Discusses especially the 
trol groups. recent Kentucky decision that the com- 
3317. Britt, FERN W.. “Anueel Alu mon schools do not include a “college. 
nz Cottey College Homecoming,” 3321. CHamBers, M. M. (Editor), The 
P.E.O. Record, 50 : 37-38 (May Sixth Yearbook of School Law, 
1938). American Council on Education, 
An account of the annual homecom- 1938, 150 pages. 
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3322. 


3323. 


3324. 


3325. 


3326. 
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Includes a discussion of a case involv- 
ing Compton Junior College, California, 
in which it was held that a probation- 
ary teacher cannot be dismissed during 
the school year except for incompetency 
by summarily sending him a notice of 
dismissal. (Page 21.) 


CoLveRT, CLYDE C., A Critical 
Analysis of the Public Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum (Abstract of Con- 
tribution to Education No. 199), 
Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee (1937), 11 pages. 

Abstract of Doctoral dissertation at 
Peabody College. Based in large upon 
catalogs of 195 public junior colleges. 
Contains detailed analysis of curricula 
of different types and in different sizes 
of institutions. Makes comparisons with 
three previous studies. Reports average 
semester-hours offered in academic sub- 
jects as 310; in non-academic subjects 
as 110. 


A Community Institution to Meet 
Community Needs, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, 1937, 24 pages. 


A campaign booklet, setting forth 
the objectives and achievements of the 
college and its need for a building and 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 which 
it is proposed to raise by 1943. 


ConLEy, H., “Innova- 
tions in the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum with the Implications for 
the Junior College,” Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, 22:54-57 
(March 1938). 


Discusses integration with high 
school, general education, vocational 
training, and core curriculum and de- 
scribes a specific case of high school 
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